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(d) Sponsored bj;; Eleanor Skimin, Professor, School of Business 
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(e) Doration ; June 1, 1965, to May 31, 1966 

(f) Purpose ; The purpose of this project was to design a new scope 
and sequence of shorthand and transcription instructional materials 
to fit a one-semester stenography program, and to evaluate these 
materials as a pilot study on three levels, high school, adult 
education, and college. 

(g) Procedures ; The first step of this project was the development 
of instructional materials. It was decided that a package of 
instructional materials for this one -semester stenography 
course referred to hereinafter as Shorthand Structured -Learning 
Program would include a textbook, tapes, transpetrencies, four- 
minute film clips, emd basic instructios for teacher use of 

an overhead projector. The characteristic guidelines used in 
preparing and combinir^ into a single package the Instructional 
materials for this one -semester stenography course were; 
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Sximmary 2 

1. it would be based upon the writing principles and 
theories of Gregg shorthand; 

2. it would be a teachable course and adaptable to the 
needs of average and talented high school, adult education, 
and college students; 

3. it woiad be flexible enough to provide techniques for 
maintaining the interest of an average class, yet allowing and 
furnishing challenging work for the talented students; 

4. it would teach the necessary processes required to 
write and transcribe shorthand; namely, reasoning, analyzing, 
recalling, associating, decision making, mental organizing 

and coordinating, translating, and the manual skills of writing 
and machine transcribing; (in other words, attentive learning 
versus nu^chanical learning.) 

5* it would teach the above processes by leading the 
students through sinplified examples of the theoretical applica- 
tions of writing €uid transcribing shorthand. 

1 

The reproduction of textbooks was couplet ed by the Duplicat- 
ing Center of the San Francisco State College in time for the 
fall opening of school. The Audio-Visual Center of the San 
Francisco State College also cooperated in making their e 3 q>erts 
and facilities available for the prqparatlon of tapes, trans- 
parencies, and films. Development of new materials, revising 
as well as checking, and refining the conpleted instructional 
materials, were an on-going part of the project. 
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The second step of the project was to test and evaluate the 
course for soimdness of design and conception by teaching three 
educational levels in experimental classes at a high school, adult 
school, and senior college. !Hiis experimental teaching was under- 
taken to give an objective and general indication of the effective- 
ness of the course and to determine the feasibility of this proposed 
approach to teaching a one-semester stenography course. 




Material Development 

The materials prepared for the Shorthand Structured-learning 
Program Includes a textbook, teaching-learning tapes correlated with 
each lesson in the textbook, four instructional films, charts, and 
transparencies . 

Typewriter transcription of student notes was built into this 
program to begin with textbook Lesson 6 and continues with each 
lesson thereafter. 

A definition of the terms tiejed in the report of this project 
is given below to give the reader of this Sunnary cm Indication of 



how the ^lorthand Structured-Leaxulng Program differs from the tra- 
ditional methcds of shorthand presentation and instruction: 

SEMI-FROCSIAMNBD FORMAT: A physical columnar layout for theory 

presentations in a series of small associated word units. 
Viritlng space is provided for the learner to respond with a 
similarly written shorthand outline. The learner always has 
a writing ^ttem to follow when constructing his own outlines. 
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HIGH FREQUENCY IfORDS: Commonly known as Brief Forms In other 

methods of shorthand presentations. High Frequency Words (and 
Brief Forms) are shorthand abbreviations for certain English 
words which are used very frequently. They are expected to be 
memorised by the student for automatic recall and instantaneous 
writing. 

FROGRittQlED WORDS: The presentation of theory through "Programmed 

Words" is designed to move the student steadily toward a terminal 
writing response using new theory. The identifying characteristic 
of a specific writing theory is gradually built up, with the 
learner constructing outlines through given examples, so that 
he (the learner) can acquire instant writing responses necessary 
for intelligent understanding, based upon reasoning, recalling, 
associating, decision making, and mental organising and coordinat- 
ing. 

SOUND AMD PATTERN PRACTICE: A pair of words or group of words 
followed by a similar sounding pair or group of words that have 
the same pattern of writing. This practice is intended to build 
up subconscious and instantaneous writing habits upon hearing 
the spoken word(s) . In this way, the theory of writing specific 
soiinds introduced through Programmed VTords is reinforced by 
Sound and Pattern Practice. 

REIHFORCEMEMT: Through a reverse and associative sentence plan 

using words of the newly learned theory, the learner is given an 
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opportunity to transcribe and write connected matter. The learner 
Is constructing outlines from the patterned sentence which calls 
for Independent and careful thinking. 

REINFORCEMENT PLUS: A consolidation of all theory and High 

Frequency Words and Phrases learned to a certain point in the 
textbook. Reinforcement Plus Is in the form of short letters, 
stories, extensive Sound and Pattern Practice, and tL ee weeks 
of daily entries in a **New Employee* s Diary." Reinforcement 
Plus follows Section I, Lesson 10; Section II, Lesson 15; 

Section III, Lesson 20; and Section IV, Lesson 25. 

TEACHING** LEARNING TAPES: The teaching* learning tapes developed 

for each lesson in the textbook guide the students every minute 
in acquiring correct shorthand tnrl ting patterns by asking for 
active learner participation beyond the traditional shorthand 
dictation tapes. These tapes depart from the mere mechanical 
writing of shorthand at varying rates of speed. Rather, these 
teaching* learning tapes require the learner to be actively engaged 
and concerned with his notes by having him listen, write, check, 
correct, review, and read aloud in unison with the dictator on 
the tapes. The tapes direct the learner to Work back and forth 
with hie textbook and with his own shorthand notes. In this way, 
he is not allowed to stray from concentrating on what he is hear* 
ing and writing, while being assured he is correctly construct* 
ing his outlines. The tape's reading and writing rates, as well 
as suggested transcribing rates, are at the average standards 
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given for each lesson In the textbook. Also, the study patterns 
presented in the tapes offer a self-practice plan that can bring 
about rapid progression based upon the abilities of the Individual 
student. 

READER IN ELEMEl^TTARY ECC^C^ICS: A six- unit Reader in Elementary 

Economics was prepared to follow the Structured-Learning text- 
book. This interdisciplinary approach to rcivlcwlng the theory 
of writing shorthand is accomplished by discussing such elementary 
economic topics as our price system and how economic growth comes 
about; gold as an international medium of exchange and the impor- 
tance of the Gold Standard; and unemployment, poverty and automa- 
tion. Each unit contains approximately 1800 words, or a total 
of approximately 11,000 words, which reinforces the theory of 
writing shorthand and gives the student an opportunity to broaden 
his vocabulary and understanding of elementary economics. 

Participating Schools 

The three schools that participated In the project were the 
John Adams Adult School and San Francisco State College^ located in 
San Francisco, and the El Camino High School, located in South San 
Francisco. 

All schools participating in the project were agreeable to 
supplying the necessary teaching equipment and typewriters needed 
to conduct this one-semestet stenography ^petiment. El Camino 
High School and John Adams Adult School provided one of their 
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tegular typewriting classrooati for this stenography course. At San 
Francisco State College the regular shorthand laboratory was used. 
Students at the John Adams Adult School and- San Francisco State College 
had access to electric typewriters; students at the El Caialno High 
School used manual type;«rlters. 

Overhead projectors were provided at the three schools . All 
theory presentations were made by the Instructors writing on a left- 
hand roll** type overhead projector. All lights In the classrooms were 
left on and students did not have any difficulty seeing the projected 
black writing on the overhead screen. The overhead projector was also 
used to present high frequency words (brief forms) » motion study, 
letters, and stories on previously prepared transparencies. 

At El Camlno High School and John Adams Adult School a single 
tape recorder was provided for playing a tape to the entire class. 
Students at San Francisco State College were provided with listening 
stations equipped with headtype earphones. 

llie Audio-Visual Department of the San Francisco State College 

provided' filming, editing, cutting, and asseiabllng services for the 

* 

Instructional films. In addition, this department made available an 
eight millimeter. Technicolor 800, Instant Movie Projector, for use 
In the experimental classrooms. 

The Students 

At the John Adams Adult School, twelve students participated 
In the project under a Manpower Development and Training Act course 
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titled No. 5057*^007, Stenographer Entry. Since this experimental 
one-semester stenography course required students to have a minimum 
typex9riting speed of 30 words per minute, it was necessary to begin 
this class by first teaching typewriting. From December 13, 1%5, 
through January 14, 1966, in a daily two-hour class, for a total of 
46 hours, students received instruction in typewriting. At the end 
of the typewriting instruction, the minimum typewriting rate for a 
five«^mlnute test was 30 words per minute; the maximum rate was 42 
words per minute. 

Thirty-seven high school students who had no previous experience 
with shorthand enrolled in the El Camino High School Shorthand X 
class in Septead>er 1965. Of this original enrollment, thirty-one 
remained in the class to complete the course. All students in this 
class had completed a minimum of one semester to a maximum of four 
semesters of typewriting. The range of five-minute timed typewriting 
scores were from a high of 65 words per minute to a low. of 30 words 
per minute* 

There were thirty-one students i originally enrolled in the> 
beginning shorthand class at; San Francisco State College. Two 
students dropped the course when they found that their unit course 
load was tco heavy to permit them to devote sufficient . time to the 
study of shorthand. The 29 remaining students scored from a high o£ 

>■ - K 

70 words per minute to a low of 30 words per minute on a five-minute 
timed writing at the beginning of the course. 
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The initial enrollment in the Shorthand Structured-Learning Program 
for the three groups numbered four males and 83 females. The total 
number of subjects who completed the course was 72, two males and 
seventy females. A total dropout of two moles and thirteen females, 
or 17% of the total initial enrollment, can be considered a l 3 w dropout 
percentage for first-semester stenography classes. 

At their respective class beginning dates, students in each group 
took the Business English Test; one in a series of three tests of The 
Dailey Vocational Tests. This test measured knowledge of spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization, and correct usage or grammar. All tests 
were mechanically scored at the Measurement Research Center in Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

(^) Result s and Conclusions; There seems to be no reason for the 
project Initiators to doubt that the Shorthand Structured-Learning 
Program, including shorthand and transcription, could be taught within 
a time period of one semester. The reader will understand that there 
was considerable classroom time spent in caring for and discussing 
details of the instructional materials that would not be necessary 
in future classes* It was the express Intent of this project that 
all the materials undergo as close attention and scrutiny as possible 
in this developmental phase. 

The high school class received a total of 95 hours 50 minutes 
instruction time; the college class received a total instruction tine 

of 72 hours 48 minutes and the adult class received a total instruction 
tine of 92 hours 30 minutes. 
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A final examination test was taped so that the three groups 
would receive the identical examination material and that there 
would be no variance in speed of dictation^ pronunciation, voice 
inflection, or the admission of any other variable that could influence 
the test results. No part of the taped material was previewed for the 
three groups. The test consisted of a letter containing 165 total 
actual words dictated at the rate of 60 actual words per minute and 
a letter containing 163 total actual words dictated at the rate of 80 
actual words per minute. A test of the hypothesis that the three groups 
would score the same in the final examination was made using the Kruskal- 
Wallis H test. The results of the H test showed that the three groups 
were essentially the same in achievement as measured by their final 
examination grades. 

The results of the Business English test scores for the three 
groups was used to test the hypothesis that all students were from the 
same population in respect to variance on this test. An analysis of 
variance test showed that the hypothesis could be rejected; that the 
differences ir the Business English Test scores are not due to chance. 
Thus, it can be concluded that even though the three groups were sig- 
nificantly different in their English achievement as measured by the 
Business English Test, they attain essentially the same level of 
proficiency in the final shorthand and transcription examination. 
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The findings of this developmental project lead to the con- 
clusion that combining the writing of shorthand and beginning tran- 
scription as presented in the Shorthand Structured-Learning Program 
can be taught within the generally accepted one-semester time 
interval. 

The implications of this pilot study seem worthy of being brought 
to the attention of business and academic educators, administrators, 
curriculiam coordinators, and organizational planning people at all 
levels of education. Hie following paragraphs are written with the 

ideas in mind that introduced the reader to Chapters I and II of this 

r 

report. 

The first, and perhaps most crucial implication that can be 
drawn from this pilot study pertains to the people working with the 
Manpower Development and Training Act program. The group of MDTA 
adults in this project were from minority races, from various types 
of backgrounds, and With little or no educational successes. Yet, 
after working for a few months with the stenography program as offered 
at the John Adams Adult School, these women were able to orient much 
of their thinking and attitudes toward finding a place for themselves 
in the Job market. It seems very likely that the Shorthand Structured- 
Learning Program gave them a needed realistic approach to learning 
stenographic skills. They could Immediately see and understand the 
necessity of writing legible and correct outlines; the necessity of 
developing their typewriting skills; the necessity of coordinating 
the physical and mental functions that eure demanded of a stenographer 
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trainee. The important aspect of the program was that they were 
actively engaged in a method of learning at which they could succeed. 

An equally important point to bring out about this study is the 
time interval spent in working through the Structured-Learning Program. 
A high of 95 hours to a low of 72 hours to complete this program 
(shorthand and beginning tremscription) leads to a favorable comparison 
of it over the traditional two-semester beginning shoarbhand time 
allowance. Today, the generally accepted plan for teaching stenography 
is to spend two semesters, approximately 00 hours classroom instruc- 
tion per semester, or l60 hours classroom instruction, learning only 
to read and write shorthand. Then, a second year, approximately 
l60 hours classroom instmction, is spent teaching shorthand and 
typewriter transcription. It seems reasonable and feasible to believe 
that the Shorthand Structured-Learning Program can reduce by half the 
amount of time presently being used to train stenographers. 

The Shorthand Structured -Learning Program meets today's trends by 
providing a program that shortens instruction time, a3oplies an inter- 
disciplinary approach to instruction, and presents a flexible program 
for both the average and talented students. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



A. Origin of the Pro.lect 

A review of the professional business education Journals reveals 
a continuing list of articles and studies devoted to problem eureas in 
teaching shorthand. The most frequently reported problem areas In 
stenography courses ai*<. dropouts^ motivation devices, standards, grades, 
tests, length of Instruction time, and selection of students. At the 
same time, there Is a concurrence among educators, businessmen, the 
government and the Journals of popular opinion about the labor market's 
existing need for qualified stenographers and secretaries. There also 
seems to be general agreement among these same people that our schools 
are not developing stenography education courses which lead to this 
marketable skill. 

It seems paradoxical that business and the government should look 
to the schools for trained stenographers and secreteo^les In sufficient 
numbers to meet their requirements and yet many of our stenography 
students are unable to go beyond the first semester of shorthsuid. 

B. Related Research 

The reader's attention is directed to the bibliography that 
accompanies this report. This bibliography represents a portion of 
the research undertaken to support this project and the nee^ for a 
re -evaluation of the present methods and materials for teaching and 
learning shorthand. For reasons of space economy and currency of 
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'though't oiPO M g business educsbors^ bhe blbXlogrsphy covers & blios period 
of 19^3 bo 1966. It Is Interestln^g to note th&t the most current 
listing, j^siness Education Meets the Challenges of Change , was added 
in the spring of I966 during the prepeu^atlon of this report. While 
this entire yearbook by the national Business Education Association 
has meaning and direct implications for all business educators, the 
writer would like to call particular attention to the following 
chapters. These chapters, specifically, give weight and emphasize 
the very things that were attenpted by this project. The chapters 
are: 

No. 12 , ‘'State Plans for VocatloneQ. Office Occupations, " Peter 
Bains and Brendon Coleman; No. I3, "Area Vocational Schools," Williem 
Selden; No. Ik, "Adult Education Programs," Robert Finch, No. 20 , 

"A Philosophy of Business Education to Meet Change," Elvln S. Eyster; 
and No. 22 , "Research, Experimentation, emd Innovation Needed Pbr 
Change," Mildred Hlllestad. 

It is generally agreed that the telling factor of whether or not 
shorthand has been mastered rests upon the student's ability to take 
and transcribe unfamiliar material which, very often, contains a 
vocabulary of infrequently used words. Rowe's^ study to reveal some 
of the characteristics of the writing of Infrequently used words 
showed that students followed a pattern. The pattern showed that 



^lyde Eugene Rowe, ^e Writing of Infrequently Used Words in 
Shorthand (New York, 19 ^ 3 T~ 
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there was hesitation in constructing outlines preceding and within the 
word^and the use of fireguently used words €uid syllables to construct 
the infrequently used word. He also found that there was much time 
lost in passing from one word to another and in connecting the parts of 
words. Interestingly enough, when students were faced with an unfamiliar 
word, they thought they did not hear the word plainly or they admitted 
that they were unfamiliar with its use and shorthand writing. Curtin^ 
found a correlation of .50 between vocabulary level and shorthand 
errors. The Danielson? study found that if optimum growth in shorthand 
vocabulary was to be achieved, one of the primary en^hasizes should be 
focused upon the building of a shorthand vocabiilary. The latest and 
perhaps most significant research in recent years into the learning of 
shorthand was completed by Hillestad^ in i960. Hlilestad concluded 
that vocabulary level contributes more than any other variable in 
predicting difficulty of dictated material. She recommended certain 
revisions of the Gregg shorthand system and, most slgnlficemtly, 
suggested that research was needed on a new arrangement of beginning 
shorthand materials aimed at q;uickly building a basic vocabularly. 



%ita Curtin, "The Belatlonshlp Between Selected pactors and 
Difficulty of Dictated Material," National Business Education Quarterly 
(Eall 1959). ■“ " 

^Harriet Danielson, "The Belatlonshlp Between Competency in Short- 
hand Vocabulary and Achievement in Shorthcmd Dictation," National 
Business Education Quarterly (Eall i960). 

StLldred C. Mllestad, "Eactors That Contribute to the Difficulty 
of Shorthand Dictation Material," The Delta Pi Epsilon Journal, IV (196P), 
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That there Is no reason to delay presentation of the entire short- 
hand theory and principles of writing and beginning transcription 
beyond one semester can be supported by the following studies. 

5 

Crawford^ has reported success in presenting the theory of shorthand 

writing in 3^ 28-minute sessions. Beeves^ has stated that her students 

learned the brief forms far ahead of the normal textbook plan and in 

a seven-week experimental program, Green*^ has written of success not 

only in presentiiig all the shorthand theory and principles, but also 

success with transcription beginning the first day of class. At 

Washington High School in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, a one-year shoirthand 

8 

pilot program was conducted in 1962-63* In this program students 
learned all the theory in half a semester and began transcribing "with 
the early lessons." It was concluded that "Academically talented 
students can achieve in one yecur a vocational shorthand competency 
coniparable to that attained by two-year students." 



James T. Crawford, "Recent Findings in the Teaching of Shorthand 
and ^typewriting, " Ball State Commerce Journal (Mey i960) . 



^Dorothy Reeves, "Making Good Teaching Better through Selected 
Teaching Aids," Business Education ibrum (February i960). 



'^Alice C. Green, "Is Typewritten Transcription Tbo Long Belayed?" 
The BeOance Sheet , XLV (May 1964). 

%ames A. Gawronskl, "We Tt’ied a One-Year Shorthand Frogram For 
Academically Talented Students," Business Education World , Vol. 44 
(May 1964). 
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®ie findings of the Schlegel^ stxidy succinctly voice evidence for 
a one -semester stenography course by saying that more guidance is ne-^dad 
for selectivity of students for shorthand and transcription^ and that 
transcription time is not only too limited but that it does not begin 
soon enough. Likewise, the words of Dr. Crawford express the objec- 
tives of this project: "We must consider in the future the possibility 

of trinsaing our presentations more; of developing more efficient methods 
of presentations; and probably capsuling many of the elements of short- 
hand theory so that it can be presented in considerably less time . " 

5 br a sixty-year historical review of shorthand and transcription 
in the Itoited States, the reader is directed to Rankin 's^^ 1963 
doctoral dissertation, which lends support to the needed evolution and 
development of shorthand instructional materials. 

C. Analysis of the Project 
1 . Statement of Purpose 

l!he purpose of this project was to design a new scope and sequence 
of shorthand instructional materials to fit a one -semester program, and 
to evaluate these materials a& a pilot study on three levels, high 
school, adult education, and college. 



^Sister Mary Joan Schlegel, "A Study of the Problems Involved 
and the Techniques Used in Teaching Tiranscription in Selected Catholic 
Secondary Schools in New England," NationeO. Business Education Quarte-*'lv 

(pail 1961) 

^Pearl M. Bankln, Development of Transcribing Skill in Shojrt- 
hand Instruction ( 1900-1^0 ) (l963j. ” “ 



2. Elements of the Problem 



Can shorthand and transcription instructional materials, including 
a set of pedagogical techniques for teaching the desired skills and for 
developing the desired attitudes about stenography, be capsuled into a 
one-semester stenography course? 

Can students learn the theory of Gregg shorthand and beginning 
transcription in one semester of instruction? 

Can beginning students of shorthand be taught to write shorthand 
outlines at the rate of one outline per second or faster? 

Can students on three levels of instruction, high school, four- 
year college and adult education, use the same one-semester stenography 
instructional materials to lesim the theory of Gregg shorthand and 
beginning transcription? 

3 . Delimitation of the Project 

Ihls project was delimited to the period of June 19^5 to September 
1965 for the assembly and semi-final preparations of the shorthand and 
transcription instructional materials* in textbook and teaching-learning 
forms which had been in veurious creative stages for two years; to the 
period of September 1965 to January I966 for the trial use of these 
instructional materials with a high school and a four-year college 
class; to the period of January I966 to April 3I, 1966, for the trial 
use of these Instructional materials with an adult education class. 
During the time p^ioi September I 965 to April 1966 instructional 
materials were continuously being evaluated, revised, and refined. 
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4. Limit .vions of the Project 

!Ihl8 project was designed to be a developmental phase of a one- 
semester stenograj^by course. This preliminary experimental program 
should be followed by a larger research and experiment design to test 
and validate the results of the materials developed under this project. 
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II. OBJECnVBS 
A. Importance of the Project 

Many educators think it will he a long time before the United States 
recovers from the shock of the first Sputnik^ which sent the schools 
throughout our country into a different emphasis on education. Even a 
cursory examination of professional Journals, as well as writings 
appearing in popular public magazines and newspapers, reveals a trend 
toward the shortening of instxniction time for all subjects, integrated 
c\2rriculum offctrings, selection of students, and utilization of elec- 
tronic teaching devices to enlarge course content. In addition to 
these changes, the working force in the United States is increasingly 
being expanded by the employment of women. No longer does marrlcige or 
the rearing of a family mean the end of women's careers in the business 
world. 

At •ttils time and pleuse in our country's development, there is an 
\irgency to the challenge facing the business educator. Perhaps the 
prime challenge that faces the business educator is to rid education 
of the stereotype definition of what constitutes "business education" 
and for whom business education courses have been designed. As for 
the stenography course developed under this project, it was designed 
to meet the current trends of an Interdisciplinary approach to teaching 
shorthand and transcription, shorter Instruction time, and the use of 
electronic teaching and learning devices. In addition, the course wc.s 
designed to meet the challenges facing the business educator by (l) pro- 
viding a course for rapid communication through symbol writing and 
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machine transcription, (2) providing the high-level student with a one- 
semester stenography course that can enable him to secure employment, 

(3) providing a one-semester stenography course to replace the tradi- 
tional "one -year beginning shorthand class," and (4) providing students 
with a capsuled one -semester skill course that appeals to individual 
abilities and learning rates and that will develop the individual's 
listening conpreheneion, rapid writing and transcribing skills, and 
analytlceil abilities. In brief, the course was designed to equip all 
students with a technological communication tool to enter today's world 
of "continuing education" of business employment or academic and cultural 
education. 



B. Objectives 

The objectives of this project were: 

1. To develop and evaluate a complete one-semester stenography 
course as part of a two-phase program. The Intent of this two-phase 
program will be to reduce by half the amount of time currently used to 
achieve the sane ends. The preliminary experimental project should be 
followed by phase two; a larger research and experiment design to test 
and validate the results of phase one. 

2. To determine the theory concepts and the related materials 
necessary to ba contained in a basic stenography course and to deter- 
mine the sequential organization of the content. 

5. To discover and develop a set of pedogoglcal techniques for 
teaching the desired skills and information and for developing the 
desired attitudes about stenography. 
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k. Oto develop the necessary materials needed for classroom use 
and homework assignments. 

5. To develop tlie necessary teacher materials, if the course 
materials themselves prove Insufficient, for acgiialntlng and training 
teaobers in the use of this method of stenography instruction. 

6 . To develop a series of tests to evaluate the effectiveness 
of the course in satisfying the course objectives. 
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III. PROCEDURES, THE SCHOOLS, AHD THE STUDENTS 

A. General Design 

aibe general design of this study was to develop, try out, and refine 
a ono -semester stenography course as the experimental phase of a two- 
phase program. The "one-semester stenography course," as referred to 
hereinafter, is to he an inclusive term which includes the writing of 
Gregg shorthand and beginning transcription. Hence, the purpose of this 
report is to describe (l) the materials developed under this grant, 

(2) the results of a one-semester tried use of these materials on three 
educational levels: a high school class, an adult education class, and 

a senior college class, and (3) the findings and recommendations of 
the project based upon class results and the reactions of students, 
teacher participant, project director and project sponsor. 

The first step of this project was the development of instructional 
nftterials. This material development was initially stairted during April 
and May of the spring of I965 when the project initiators received word 
from Washington, D.C., that approval had been given for the study. It 
was decided that a package of instructioned materials for this one- 
semester stenographer course would Include a textbook, tapes, transpar- 
encies, four-minute film clips, and basic instructions for teacher use 
of an overhead projector. The characteristic guidelines used in pre- 
paring and combining into a single package the instructional materials 
for this one -semester stenography course were: 

1. it would be based upon the writing principles and theories of 



Gregg shorthand; 



2. it would be a teachable course and adaptable to the needs of 
average and talented high school, adult education, and co3JLege students; 

3. it would be flexible enough to provide techniques for main- 
taining the interest of an average class, yet allowing emd furnishiiig 
challenging work for the talented students. 

4 . it would teach the necesssuiy processes required to write and 
transcribe shorthand; namely, reasoning, analyzing, recalling, associ- 
ating, decision making, mental organizing and coordinating, translating, 
and the manual skills of writing and machine transcribing; (In other 
words, attentive learning versus mechanical learning. ) 

5 . it would teach the above processes by leading the students 
through simplified examples of the theoretical applications of writing 
and transcribing Gregg shorthand. 

The textbook and sufficient transparencies, tapes, and two Intro- 
ductional films for four weeks of class work were prep€u:ed during the 
time interval of May 1965 through September 3^ 19^5 • The reproduction 
of 100 textbooks was completed by the Duplicating Center of the San 
Francisco State College in time for the fall opening of school. The 
Audio-Visual Center of the San Btanclsco State College also cooperated 
in making their experts and facilities available for the preparation of 
tapes, transparencies, and films. Development of new materials, 
revising as well as checking, and refining the completed Instructional 
materials, were an on-golng part of the project. A detailed descrip- 
tion of the textbook and accompanying Instructional materials is given 
in Chapter IV. 
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The second step of the project was to test and evaluate the course 
for soundness of design and conception by teaching three educational 
levels in experimental c iJisses at a high school, adult school, and 
senior college. This experimental teaching was undertaken to give an 
objective and general indication of the effectiveness of the course and 
to determine the feasibility of this proposed approach to teaching a 
one-semester stenography course. The results of this experimental 
teaching are given in Chapter V. 

It was the express intent and purpose of the project initiators 
that they, the participating teacher, and all students using these 
materials would maintain, insofar as possible, the highest level of 
scientific objectivity in the use, criticism, and evaluation of the 
textbook and other instructional materials. This objectivity was 
malntedned through haying open-end discussions at frequent intervals 
among the three groups of students with the project director, project 
sponsor, and teacher participant; the grading emd evaluating of student 
notes and transcripts by knowledgeable shorthand writers who did not 
have a direct interest in the project; the answering of a questionnaire 
upon the completion of the textbook, and the tallying and classifying 
of student answers and criticisms to the questionnaires by three 
disinterested knowledgeable shorthand writers. 



B. Participating Schools 

During the summer of 1^5 final arrangements were made to use the 
materials developed under this project at £1 Camino Senior High ochool. 
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South San f^anclsco^ John Adams Adult School^ San Francisco^ and Saa 
Francisco State College. A brief description of the cooperating 
schools foUovs: 

High School 

The high school participating in this project was El Camino Senior 
High School^ one of two high schools in the South San F^emcisco Unified 
School District. El Camino High School is located in South San Francisco^ 
California. South San Rrancisco is known as the "Industrial City" of 
the San Rrancisco Metropolitan Bay Area. It is the location of 250 
industrial plants, eniploying over 11,500 employees.* The South San 
Francisco Uhlfied School District's Vocational Education Program is a 
forward looking and expanding program with strong community interests 
and support by the administrators and the Board of Education. 

It can be seen from this description of the community that students 
enrolled at El Camino High School may be grouped as having m:!.ddle 
sociological-economic family backgrounds. El Camino High School also 
may be considered a typical comprehensive high school in that it is a 
four-yeeur high school and its curriculum offerings include classes and 
training in academic, business education, and vocational education 
subjects. In I 965 the fall enrollment was approximately 1,100 studentr,, 
with 625 Students majoring in business. 

Adult Ed ucation 

The John Adams Adult School is part of the San Brancisco Unified 
School District. It is centrally located in San Brancisco, and it is 



^Chamber of Commerce, South San B:*ancisco 
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the only day adult school in the system. In addition to granting 
accredited high school diplomas and post high school courses^ the John 
Adams Adult School also offers progress under the following govemmerxt- 
sponsored educational acts: P.L. 88-210, Vocational Education Act os! 

1963 , P.L. 88-214 Manpower Development and Training Act Amendments of 
1963 ^ and P.L. 88*129 Economic Opportunity Act of I 96 U. Adult students 
can simultaneously participate in one of the governmental education 
programs and attend the adult day school classes to obtain a high school 
diploma. 

f^om what can be determined by this investigator, the John Adams 
Adult School is a unique adult school in the San Rrancisco Bay Area. The 
range of student ages is from a low in the early teenage bracket to a 
high of senior citizens in the slxly-odd age bracket. Students are 
frcmi all walks of life and with educational backgrounds varying from 
elementary grades to university graduates. Amerlcan-bom citizens, 
naturalized citizens, and people from foreign countries, such as Japan, 
Korea, Mexico, Brazil and Europe, are enrolled in this adult school. 

The number of student class hours taught per month averages 4o,000. 
College 

San Erancisco State College is one of I 6 campuses of the California 
State College System. The college is a multi-purpose coeducational 
institution of more than l6,000 students and 1,000 faculty. Its liberal 
education base offers a full range of degree and credentisG. programs at 
the baccalaureate and master's levels. 
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The SchcxDl of Business is made up of the following departments: 
Accounting^ Business Education^ Finance^ Management^ Marketing^ Office 
Administration, and the Center for World Business. The Office Adminis- 
tration Department offers as elective courses open to all students 
5\indamentals of Secretarial Administration and Advanced Secretarial 
Administration. These courses have been designed especially for 
prospective teachers of shorthand euid for €idininistrative assistants and 
secretarial students. 

C. The Classrooms emd Instructional Equipment 

All schools participating in the project were agreeable to 
supplying the necessary teaching equipment and typewriters needed to 
conduct this one -seme Jter stenography experiment. El Camino High School 
and John Adams Adult School provided one of their regular typewriting 
classrooms for this stenography course. At San f^ancisco State College 
the regular shorthand laboratory was used. Students at the John Adams 
Adult School and San ftanclsco State College had access to electric 
typewriters; students at the £1 Camino High School used manual type- 
writers. 

Overhead projectors were provided at the three schools. All theory 
presentations were made by the instructors writing on a lefthand roll- 
type overhead projector. All lights in the classroom were left on and 
students did not have any difficulty seeing the projected black writing 
on the overhead screen. The overhead projector was also used to present 
high frequency words (brief forms), motion study, letters, and stories 
on previously prepared transparencies. 
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At KL Camino High School and John Adams Adult School a single 
Wollensak tape recorder was provided for playing a tape to the entire 
class. Students at San Francisco State College had use of the steno- 
graphy laboratory where two-ch€innel listening stations were provided 
for the project. Two Webster tape recorders were available to play 
different tapes at the same time. 

The Audio-Visual Depsurtment of the Seui Francisco State College 
provided filming, editing, cutting, and assembling services fov the 
instructiotial films. In addition, this department made available an 
eight millimeter. Technicolor 800, Instant Movie Projector, for use in 
the experimental classrooms. 

D. Composition of Experimental Classes 
El Camino High School 

Thirty- seven students who had no previous experience with short- 
hand enrolled in the Shorthand I class in September I 965 . Of this 
original enrollment, thirty-one remained in the class to complete the 
course. The six students who dropped this shorthand class gave the 
following r< asons for not completing the course : two students changed 

their high echool program and four students dropped the course in fear 
that they were falling and would not pass. 

For the purposes of this report, this high school class will be 
known as Group A and individual students will be referred to as ” 1 ," 
"2,” "3^“ etc. The descriptive data that follows in Table I pertains 
to the thirty-one students who completed the course. 
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The Business Department of the El Camino High Sehool requires all 
students enrolling in Shorthand I to possess a minimum English grade of 
C. During the fourth week of school all students took the Business 
English Teat; one in a series of three tests of The Dailey Vocational 
Tests. This test measured knowledge of spelling, punctuation, capital- 
ization, and correct usage or grammar. This test was given to the 
three groups at the beginning of their working with the Shorthand 
Structured -Learning Program. The puri>ose for giving the test vas to 
determine if tha students’ abilities in English would show any signi- 
ficant differences in their learning the mechanics of writing and 
transcribing their shorthand notes. The test was mechanically scored 
at the Jfeasurement Research Center, Iowa City, Iowa. A detailed 
description of the Business English Test can be found in Appendix A. 

All students in this class had completed a minimum of one semester 
to a maximum of four semesters of typewriting. The range of five- 
minute timed typewriting scores were from a high of 65 words per minute 
to a low of 30 words per minute. 

Data concerning individual students was obtained from student 
record folders. Table I shows the composition of this high school 
class classified by sex, age, grade level, major, and scholastic 
standing. 

As stated, Table I shows the thirty-one students who completed the 
Shorthand Structured-Learning Program. However, students from this 
group, Group A, included in the final statistical analysis, numbers 
26 since five students were absent on one of the days the two stati sties 
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measuring devices used in this study were administered to the class. 
Specifically, three students were not present in class on the day the 
Business English 0?est was given and two students were not present in 
class the day the final shorthand examination was administered. 

The Group A shorthand class was composed of 7 girls sixteen years 
of age^ 2Pt girls seventeen years of age, and two girls eighteen years 
age. The eleventh "year grade level was more than double in this 
class, there being 21 Juniors and 10 seniors. The girls were dispro- 
portionately Business majors; 2k Business majors as opposed to 4 Coll ge 
Preparation majors and 3 Undeclared majors. 

The measurement device used for the "Scholastic Standing" column 
was the Iowa Tests of Educational Development. This information is 
furnished the re^er to give as complete a picture as possible of the 
individual students at the time they entered the shorthand class. The 
percentiles given are based on the ITED national norm. Appendix B 
gives details of the ITED. At El Camino High School, the ITED is given 
to all students in the first semester of their Junior year. Hence, 
regardless of the student ' s present grside level, the scholastic standing 
scores within the group are comparable. 
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Table I 



Group A; Con^osltlon of High School Claos 

Si.aola3tic’^ 



Student 


Sex 


Age 


Ofadjs Level 


!%Jor 


Standing 


1 


P 


17 


Jr.l 


Bus .2 


47 


2 


P 


17 


Jr. 


Bub. 


5 


3 


P 


17 


Jr. 


Bus. 


79 


k 


P 


17 


Jr. 


Bus. 


35 


5 


F 


16 


Jr. 


Bus. 


4l 


6 


P 


17 


Jr. 


Bus. 


41 


7 


P 


17 


Sr. 3 


Bus. 


69 


8 


P 




Jr. 


Bus. 


35 


9 


P 


n.a!^ 


Jr. 


Bus. 


47 


10 


P 


17 


Jr. 


Bus. 


35 


11 


P 


17 


Sr. 


C.P.^ 


N.A. 


12 


P 


17 


Jr. 


Bus. 


79 


13 


P 


17 


Jr. 


Bus • 


29 


Ik 


F 


17 


Jr. 


Bus. 


58 


15 

16 


P 

P 


16 

17 


Jr. 

Sr. 


Bus 

Uhd.^ 


69 

47 


17 


P 


17 


Jr. 


Bus. 


N.A. 


18 


P 


18 


Sr. 


C.P. 


96 


19 


P 


l6 


Jr. 


Bus. 


53 


20 


P 


17 


Jr. 


Bus. 


29 


21 


F 


17 


Sr. 


Bus. 


15 


22 


P 


17 


Jr. 


Bus. 


N.A. 


23 


P 


17 


Sr. 


Bus. 


69 


24 


P 


17 


Sr. 


Ihid. 


63 


25 


F 


18 


Sr. 


C.P. 


92 


26 


P 


16 


Jr. 


Bus. 


79 


27 


P 


17 


Jr. 


Uhd. 


63 


28 


P 


17 


Sr. 


C.P. 


94 


29 


P 


16 


Jr* 


Bus. 


35 


30 


P 


16 


Jr. 


Bus. 


79 


31 


P 


17 


Sr. 


Bus. 


N.A. 



♦Percentile scores on the Iowa Tests of Eclucatlonal Development 
based on "national median." 

^Junior 

^Business 

“Senior 

^ot Available 
^oUege Prep 
undeclared 
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San R^onclaco State College 



There vaa an original enrollment of 31 students in the elective 
shorthand class offered by the School of Business at Sem Francisco Stato 
College. The college does not permit students to enroll in this course 
for credit if they have had previous (high school) shorthand instruction. 
The single student who audited the coxirse is not included in this study. 
Twenty-nine students completed the course. Ihe two students who dropped 
the course found that their unit course load was too heavy to permit 
them to devote sufficient time to the study of shorthand. 

The college class will be referred to throughout this report as 
Group B and individual students will be listed as "1," "2," "3," etc. 

The descriptive data that follows pertains to the twenty-nine students 
who completed the coiirse. 

The Business English Test was administered to this class during the 
same week that it was given to the Gx^up A students. It also was 
mechanically scored by the Measurement Research Center. 

The students in this class had completed from a minimum of one- 
semester high school or college typewriting to a maximum of four high 
school semesters or two semesters of college typewriting. Student 
typewriting scores from a five -minute timed writing showed they were 
typing from a high of 70 words per minute to a low of 30 words per 
minute. 

Data concerning individual students was obtained from student 
record folders. The cooposition of this class is given in Table II 
classified by sex, age, grade level, major, and scholastic standing. 
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Table II ahowa the 29 college students who completed the Shorthand 
Structured-learning Program. The college shorthand class was composed of 
27 females and two males. One male taking the couri-.^ was a special3.y 
enrolled Liberian student, participating in the San ^Irancisco State 
College Liberian Project. Por this reason, there was no student folder 
available from which to obtain data about him. The other male student 
was a twenty-one year old Freshman, majoring in Business Education. 

The age range for the female students was from a high of one 
student aged 36 years to a low of two students aged I8 years. Seven 
female students were 22 years of age; five, 21 years of age; two, 20 
years of age; and nine, I9 years of age. 

From the available student folders it was determined the class was 
made up of eleven freshmen, one sophomore, si3c Juniors, five seniors, 
and one graduate student. The areas of concentration of this class 
follows : 



Major 



Number of Students 



Art 2 
Business 5 
Business Education 4 
English 4 
History 1 
Home Economics l 
Political Science l 
Social Welfare 2 
Sociology 3 
Spcmlsh 1 
Speech 1 
Undeclared 4 



It is interesting to note that of the 25 declared majors, rsixteen 



students were from fields of concentration other than business. 



Also, 
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that of the nine majors from the School of Business^ only four students 
were enrolled in Business Education teacher tralnirjG* 

The measurement device used for the "Scholastic Standing" coluinn 
was the Scholastic Aptitude Test. This Information Is furnished the 
reader to give as complete a picture as possible of the college 
students at the time they entered the shorthemd class. The percentiles 
given are based upon SAT scores of 1^371 lower division students who 
registered for the 1964 Fall Semester and for whom cumulative GPA's were 
available at the end of the 1964<»65 year. Students without a test 
score were transferees from other colleges or Junior colleges^ and their 
San f^anclsco State College student folders do not have such testing 
results. An explanation of the Scholastic Aptitude Test Is given in 
Appendix C. 
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Table II 



Group Conposltlon of College Cla&3 



;udent 


Sex 


Age 


Grade Level 


Major 


Schclastiic 

Standing 


1 


P 


19 


Soph^i 


Spanish 


39 


2 


P 


18 


Sr 3 


Art 


20 


3 


P 


22 


Sr. + 


English 


88„ 


4 


P 


21 


Jr 5 - 


Business Education 


n.a( 


5 


P 


N.A. 


N.A. 0 
Prosh; - 


Speech 


N.A. 


6 


M 


21 


Business Education 


N.A. 


7 


P 


19 


Prosh. + 


Polltlccd Science 


62 


8 


P 


19 


Prosh. + 


Social Welfare 


60 


9 


P 


N.A. 


N.A. 


Social Welfare 


N.A. 


10 


P 


21 


Jr. + 


History 


N.A. 


11 


P 


22 


Jr. + 


English 


N.A. 


12 


P 


19 


Prosh. + 


Business 


-1 


13 


P 


22 


Grad? 


English 


IT. A. 


14 


P 


20 


Sr. + 


Business 


6 


15 


P 


21 


Jr. + 


Business Education 


N.A. 


16 


P 


N.A. 


N.A. 


Undeclared 


N.A. 


17 


P 


22 


N.A. 


Sociology 


18 


18 


P 


36 


Prosh. + 


Undeclared 


N.A. 


19 


P 


22 


Prosh. + 


Business Education 


N.A. 


20 


P 


18 


Prosh. + 


Business 


31 


21 


P 


19 


Prosh. + 


Sociology 


20 


22 


P 


19 


Prosh. + 


Sociology 


20 


23 


P 


21 


Sr. - 


Art 


N.A. 


24 


M 


N.A. 


N.A. 


Sbfieclared 


N.A. 


25 


P 


19 


Prosh. + 


Business 


5 


26 


P 


21 


Jr. + 


English 


N.A. 


27 


P 


20 


8qph, + 


Business 


10 


28 


P 


19 


Prosh + 


Home Economics 


2 


29 


P 


19 


Jr. + 


Undeclared 


18 



#Percentlle scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test based cn 
SESC 1964-65 norm. 



^Sophomore 

%lgh (second semester of grade level) 
^Senior 

^Low (first semester of grade level) 
junior 

^eacher Preparation 
^ot Available 
rFreshman 
Graduate 
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John Adams Adult School 

The adult studente participating in the projf: t at the John Adams 
Adult School were simultaneously enrolled in the school's adult education 
courses, completing or reviewing the basic education skills for a high 
school diploma, and in the Manpower Development and Training Act Program 
No. 50i57-007-I, Stenographer Entry. The students enrolled In this 
stenographer entry program were specially selected aidults recommended 
by coYJinselors from the California State Department of Employment, or 
by the recommendations of John Adams Adult School administrators and 
teachers. Counselors for the Department of Employment based their 
recommendations upon a combination of the following: (l) General 

Aptitude Itest Battery scores, (2) California Achievement Test scores, 
when available, ( 3 ) throu^ counseling processes focused upon the 
Kruder Interest Tests, and (4) the interest and motivation shown by the 
student in one-to-one rapport counseling sessions. The John Adams 
Adiilt School administrators and teachers based their recommendations 
upon: ( 1 ) California Achievement Test scores, when available, (2) past 

classroom experiences with and achievement of students, and ( 3 ) the 
interest and motivation shown by students in other classes. 

A brief description of the Manpower Development and Training Act is 
given to lay a foundation for the reader’s understanding of the nation- 
wide educational needs being met by this program. MDTA is an outgrowth 
of the philosophy of the Area Redevelopment Act of I 96 I. Quoting from 
Mr. Merle W. Wood, Director of Business Education, Oakland (California) 

Public Schools, "It /the Act/recognized that people nationwide needed 

i 
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opportunities for training and iretraining in vocational occupations not 
covered by NDEA. This was not a difficult decision to arrive at . . . 
as we study the wealth of statistics available from the U. S. Department 
of Labor. The educational attainment of the bulk of the nation's adult 
population is below the high school greiduation level. In i960, 59 per 
cent of the adults aged twenty-five or older had less than four years 
of high school education. In every state at least kO per cent of the 
adult population has less than four years of high school. In one out of 
three states, over 60 per cent of the adults over twenty-five have not 
had the benefit of a full four-year high school education. 

Mr. Wood also reports the following statistics released by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce which indicate the I950-I960 employment 
changes in the major occupational groups: 

” Occupational Group Per Cent of Change 

(plus equals increase; minus, decrease) 



Professional and Technical 

Clerical 

Service Workers 

Sales Workers 

Skilled Workers 

Proprietors and Managers 

Operatives 

Laborers, except farm 
farmers and feurm workers 



+45 
+30 
+20 
+10 
+10 
+ 8 
+ 5 

-4o 



It was determined by the John Adams Adult School officials and the 
project initiators that since there is an urgency in providing as 



11 

^rle Wood, "Programs for Underemployed and Unemployed," Business 
Education Meets the Challenge of Change , Washington, D. C., I966T 

^^Loc. cit. 
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thorough and Ixmiediate as possible training for adults In MDTA co\u*ses^ 
that It would be well to use the project's Shorthand Structured-Learrlng 
Program with this MDIA Scenographer Entry course. An original starting 
date of August 31> vas unavoidably delayed \mtil Decemeber I 3 , 1965 , 

when twenty-six students were selected to receive stenography training. 

Since this experimental one -semester stenography course required 
students to have a minimum typewriting speed of 30 words per minute^ It 
was necessary to begin this course by first teaching typewriting. From 
Becesiber 13^ 19^5 > through January Ik, 1^66, in a dally two-hour class , 
for a total of 46 hours ^ students received Instruction in typewriting. 

Five students wezJ dropped from the program during this time: three 

students for non-attendance, one student dropped of her own volition, 



and one student transferred to a Clerk-!iypist program. 


Thus, on January IT 


1966 , when class instruction of this stenography course 


was started. 


there were 19 students enrolled in the stenography program. Seven 


additional students 


left the program after stenography Instruction was 


started: 






Duration of Class Attendance Reason for Dropping 


Progress (to Date) 


23 days 


IMdetermined 


Satisfactory 


29 days 


Marriage; transfer 
to Clerk-!I^ist 
program 


Satisfactory 


33 days 


Child's illness 


Satisfactory 


37 days 


Surgery 


Superior 


4l days 


Death of husband 
necessitated pro- 
longed absences 


Less than 
satisfactoiy 




(continued) 



jij,. . 
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(continued) 

Duration of Class Attendan<ee Reason for Dropping Progress (to Date ) 



kl days 



Insufficient time 
to study shorthandj 
transfer to Clerk- 
^lypist program 



Less than 
satisfactory 



49 days 



Insufficient time 
to study shorthand; 
transfer to Clerk- 
Typist program 



Less than 
satisfactory’- 



This class will he referred to as Group C and individual students 
will he listed as "1," "2," "3," etc. The descriptive data that follows 
in Table III pertains to the 12 students who completed the course. 

The Business English Test was administered to this class during the 
second week of typewriting instruction. Their test was also mechanically 
scored at the Measurement Research Center in Iowa City. 

At the end of the typewriting instruction on January 13, 19 ^ 6 , the 
Tniwimnim typewriting rate for a five-minute test -was 30 words per minute; 
the TiuMfjinum rate was 42 words per minute. 

Data concerning individual students was obtained from student record 
folders. Table III shows the composition of this class classified by 
sex, age, grade completed, marital status, number of children, and 
scholastic standing. Since more than half of these women had obliga- 
tions beyond educational pursuits that were not found with either 
Group A or Group B, the two additional columns. Marital Status and 
Number of Children, have been added to the compositicii picture of this 
group. While these obligations were unmeasvuable factors and were not 
used in any way in this study, they were given as a matter of interest. 



o 



The writer feels comfortably safe in belie /ing that you, the reader, 
will be able to infer some of the differences that were found in Grour^ C 
that could not reasonably be expected to have existed in either Group /, 
or Group B. Such differences, for instance, as home backjgprounds, 
amenities of socio-economic levels, present living conditions and 
environments, outside school activities, and employment potenticas. 

This adult group was made up of twelve young women, rcuiging in age 
tram 18 years to 22 years. Five of the women were married, four were 
single, and each of the three divorcees had the responsibility of one 
or more children. Only three of these women had completed twelve years 
of education and had high school diplomas. Four students had completed 
an eleventh grade education; one, the tenth grade; and four, the ninth 
grade. 

The General Aptitude Test Battery \/as administered to all but one 
of these MDIA enrollees, whi<ih is the measuring device Indicated In the 
"Scholastic Standinfi" column. Again, the reader is furnished this 
information to give as complete a picture as possible of the individual 
students at the time they entered the shorthand class. A description 
of the GATE is given in Appendix D. 
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Table III 

Groi^ C., Coaiposltion of Mult Class 



Student 


Sex 


Age 


Grade 

CoiEpleted 


Scholastic ^ 
Standing 


Marital 

Status 


Number o? 
Chilciren 


1 


P 


21 


10 


91 


Married 


2 


2 


P 


21 


12 


80 


Married 


0 


3 


F 


22 


11 


87 


Divorced 


3 


k 


P 


19 


11 


112 


Single 


0 


5 


F 


21 


9 


97 


Divorced 


2 


6 


P 


19 


12 


106 


Married 


1 


7 


F 


18 


9 


105 


Single 


0 


8 


F 


20 


9 


86 


Married 


1 


9 


P 


19 


9 


101 


Single 


0 


10 


F 


18 


12 


N.A.** 


Single 


0 


11 


F 


21 


11 


107 


Divorced 


1 


12 


P 


21 


11 


79 


Married 


2 



* General Aptitude Test Battery score, g factor. 

*^*Not Available 
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Comparative data for the three experimental classes, Group A, B, and 
C, are given in Table IV. The initial enrollment in the Shorthand 
Structui'ed-Learning Program for the three groups numbered four males and 
83 females. The total number of subjects who completed the course was 
72, 2 males and JO females. The total dropout of 2 males and I3 females, 
or 17^ of the total initial enrollment, can be considered a low dropout 
percentage for first -semester stenography classes. 

Since a different intelligence measuring device was available for 
each of the three groups, it is not possible to show a correlation 
among the groups in the final achievement analysis. However, the Iowa 
Tests of Educational Development scores for the high school class, the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test scores for the college group, and the General 
Aptitude Test Battery scores for the adult class, will give the reader 
some indication of the calibre of intellectual range for each group. 

Tables V, VI, and VII give the English and typewriting backgrounds 
for each group. A, B, and C, respectively, at the time of enrollment in 
the Structured- Leiarning Program. Again, as with the different intelli- 
gence measuring devices, this information is given to broaden the 
reader's picture of the three levels of students who participated in 
this project. Students in the adult class. Group C, had taken the 
fewest number of English classes per student tuan either Group A o? 

Group B. The Junior -year high school students had five semesters of 
English and the seniors had seven semesters of English. Group A, the 
college stiidents, listed only the English courses taken beyond high 
school tredning. The college English courses ranged from a low of one 
semester to a high of a gradmte's fifty-six units. 




i 
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ThG C group oT s'budcn'ts &Xso h&d rocclvod *the sniEiXl6s*t smouii't of 
training in typewriting. The number of semesters of typewriting 
Instruction for Group C ranged from "no instruction" to a questionable 
'two semesters." Group A, the high school cXass^ had a range of type- 
writing instruction from one semester to four semesters. The college 
class ^ Group B, listed both high school and college typewriting 
instruction. The range of typewr:^ting Instruction for the college 
class was from a low of one semester to a high of foxir semesters. 

A generalized description of a typical student from each of the 
three groups follows. ^ 

At the time the project started, the typical student from Group A 
is seventeen years of age. She is entering her Jimlor year in a compre- 
hensive high school that is located in an industrialized city. She 
comes from a blue-collar income family who ranges in the middle socio- 
economic level of society. The conmmnity and family influences on this 
girl have directed her into the school's business currlcul\im so that 
she will be able to find employment and to take care of herself after 
she graduates from high school. Her school grades sure average and while 
she does not extend herself to be an outstanding academic student, she 
does see the value of attending class regularly and preparing herself 
for a job. 

A typical student from Group B can be described as a young woman 
approaching her twenties. She is an undergraduate student with a 
liberal arts major. This young woman is enrolled in shorthand for two 
reasons. Her most immediate need for shorthand and transcription is to 
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enable her to take lecture notes and increase the overall effectiveness 
of her study practices as she proceeds through the ever-increasing 
demands of a college education. The second reason she is enrolled in 
this class is to acquire a skill that will open the doors to einploynient 
when she graduates from college with a liberal arts degree. She 
recognizes that regardless of her aceuiemlc training^ employers still ask 
the questions: "What can you do?" "Can you type?" "Can you take 

shorthand?" She also recognizes that with her crowded and demanding 
academic pursuits, she can afford to give only one semester, or two 
semesters at the most, to secretarial preparation. 

If the reader will accept life's experiences as adding to an 
individual's age, as well as the chronological passing of time, then 
the typical student from Group C can more aptly and appropriately be 
typified as a responsible mother of tv;o children. She is from a 
minority race and she has seized upon the opportunity to learn secre- 
tarial skills under the Manpower Development and Training Act. While 
she has ambitions to raise herself and her family out of their present 
poverty circumstances, she needs constetnt assurance and encouragement 
from her instructors that she will be able to find a job. The influences 
of her home situation are constantly presenting problems that affect 
her school work. Frequently, she will bring her children to school with 
her rather than miss class because of a doctor's appointment or the baby 
sitter's failure to show up. There is a daily evolution in this young 
mother who begins to pay more attention to her personal appearance, +o 
accept constructive criticism and to seek help. As she daily sees her 
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progress and success with shorthand and typewriting, her study habits 
become more thorough and she is able to concentrate and work for longer 
periods of time. 
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Table IV 



Conposltion of TotCLl Experlnental Classes^ 
Groups A, B, and C 








A 


B 


C 


Total 


Subjects^ Initied Enrollment 










Males 




2 


2 


0 


4 


Females 




35 


29 


19 


83 


Bdropouts 












Males 




2 


0 


0 


2 


Females 




k 


2 


7 


13 


Dropout percentage of initial enrollmient 




6^ 


3Tf> 


17 ^ 


Subjects, Completing Program 










Males 




0 


2 


0 


2 


Females 




31 


27 


12 


70 


Age Range 












Youngest 




16 


18 


18 




Oldest 




18 


36 


21 




Scholastic Standing 


ITEID 


SAT 


GATE 




High 




96 


88 


112 




Low 




5 


2 


79 




Grade Level 












High School 


9 






4 


4 




10 






1 


1 




11 


21 




4 


25 




12 


10 




3 


13 


College 


13 , low 




1 




1 




13 , high 




10 




10 




l4, low 












Ik, high 




1 




1 




15 , low 




1 




1 




15, high 




5 




5 




l6, low 




2 




2 




l6, high 




3 




3 


Graduate 






1 




1 


Majors 












High School 


Business 


Zk 










College Prep. 


k 










Undeclared 


3 








College 


Art 




2 








Business 




5 








Business Education 




4 








English 




k 








Hlsto;^ 




1 








Hbme Economics 




1 








Political Science 




1 








Social Welfare 




2 








Sociology 




3 








Spanish 

^C‘.ich 

Undeclared 




1 











student 

1 

2 

3 

k 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 
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Table V 

Group A, English fiuad lypewriting Bacltgrounds 



ENGLISH 



Number of Semesters 
English Total 



5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

7 

5 

5 

5 

7 

5 

5 

5 

5 

7 

5 

7 

5 

3 

7 

5 

7 

7 

7 

5 

5 

7 

5 

5 

7 



5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

7 

5 

5 

5 

7 

5 

5 

5 

5 

7 

5 

7 

5 

3 

7 

5 

7 

7 

7 

5 

5 

7 

5 

5 

7 



Aver. 

Grade 

Heed. 



C 

C 

B 

C 

C 

C 

C 

B 

B 

C 

B 

A 

C 

B 

C 

C 

c 

A 

A 

C 

c 

B 

C 

B 

B 

B 

B 

A 

C 

B 

B 



TTPEV/RITING 

Umber of Semesters 
Beg. Adv. Total 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 



2 



2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 



3 

4 
4 
3 
3 

3 

4 

3 



2 

4 

2 

3 
2 

4 
2 
4 

3 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

3 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4 



Aver . 
Grade 
Reed. 



C 

c 

A 

B 

B 

C 

A 

B 

B 

B 

B 

A 

B 

B 

C 

B 

A 

A 

A 

B 

B 

B 

B 

A 

A 

B 

B 

C 

B 

C 

A 
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Table VI 

(broup Et]gll8h and !iype«rltlng Backgrounds 





MGLISH 

Number of Semesters 
Gram.^ Bus.^ Comp. 3 Lit.^ 


Aver. 
Grade 
Toteil Reed. 


TYPEWRITING 

Number of Semesters 
High 

School College Total 


Aver . 
Grade 
Reed. 


student 


















1 


2 




2 


B 




1 


1 


A 


2 


2 




2 


C 




1 


1 


B 


3 


3 phon.5 4 


4 


11 


B 


1 




1 


A 


4 


2 




2 


B 


2 




2 


A 


5 


2 


2 


4 


B 


2 




2 


A 


6 










1 






C 


7 


1 




1 


C 


2 




2 


P 


8 


1 




1 


A 


2 




2 


A 


9 


2 




2 


B 


2 




2 


A 


10 


2 




2 


B 




1 


1 


C 


11 


1 3 


2 


6 


B 


2 


1 


3 


B 


12 


1 




1 


C 


4 




4 


A 


13 - 


- 5^ units - - 






B 


2 




2 


B 


14 


1 2 




3 


C 


2 


:i. 


3 


B 


15 


1 2 


* 


3 


B 


4 




4 


B 


l6 


2 


1 


3 


C 


2 




2 


A 


17 


2 




2 


A 




1 


1 


A 


18 


1 




1 


A 




1 


1 


B 


19 


1 




1 


£ 






2 


C 


20 


1 




1 


B 


4 




4 


B 


21 


1 




1 


B 




1 


1 


B 


22 


1 




1 


B 


1 




1 


C 


23 


2 




2 


C 




1 


1 


C 


24 


2 




2 


C 




1 


1 


C 


2§ 


1 




1 


C 


4 




4 


B 


26 


2 


4. 


6 


B 


2 




o 

Cmm 


n 

v» 


27 


1 2 




3 


B 


2 


1 


3 


3 


28 


1 




1 


C 




1 


1 


C 


29 


2 




2 


A 


3 




3 


P 



^ Gb'aiomar 
^ Business 
3 Composition 
^ Literature 
5 Phonetics 
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VII 

Group English and ^pevrltlng Sackgrounds 
(High School and Adult Education Classes) 

ENGLISH TIEEWRITING 

- Aver. Aver. 

Number of Semesters Grade Number of Semesters Grade 





Bus. £tU!.'* 


Eng.* 


Total 


Reed. 




Begin. Adv. 


Total 


Reed 


student 




















1 


1 


2 


3 


C 




6 


vks 


6 wks 


C 


2 


3 


6 


9 


C 


2 


+ 


6 wks 


2+6 wks 


C 


3 


3 


2 


5 


B 




6 


wks 


6 vks 


B 


k 


1 


6 


7 


B 


1 


+ 


6 wks 


1+6 wks 


A 


5 


1 


3 


4 


A 




6 


vks 


6 vks 


A 


6 


2 


8 


10 


C 




6 


vks 


6 wks 


B 


T 




2 


2 


C 




6 


vks 


6 vks 


C 


8 




2 


2 


D 




6 


wks 


6 vks 


C 


9 




6 


6 


B 




6 


vks 


6 wks 


A 


10 




10 


10 


C 




6 


vks 


6 vks 


B 


11 


3 


k 


7 


A 


1 


+ 


6 vks 


6 vks 


A 


12 


2 


k 


6 


C 


2 


+ 


6 vks 


2+6 wks 


B 



^ Business English 

** English Including composition, literature and grammar. 
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IV. MATERIAL BEVELOPMBRT 



A. Definition of Terms 

SEMI-PROGRAMMED FORMAT: A physical coluianar layout for theory presenta- 

tions In a series of snail associated vord units. Writing space Is 
provided for the learner to respond with a slniliarly written shorthand 
outline. Ihe learner always has a writing pattern to follow when con- 
structing his own outlines. 

^HIGH FREQUENCY WORDS; Conmonly known as Brief Forms in other methods of 
shorthand presentations. High Btequency Words (Brief Forms) are short- 
hand abbreviations for certain English words which are used very fre- 
quently. They are expected to be memorised by the student for automatic 
recall and lnstantaneo\AS writing. 

PROGRAMMED WORDS: The presentation of theory through "Programmed Words" 

is designed to move the student steadily toward a termiiial writing 
response using new theory. The identifying characteristic of a specific 
writing theory is gradually built up, with the learner constructing 
outlines through given examples, so that he (the learner) can acquire 
instant writing responses necessary for intelligent understanding, 
based upon reasoning, recalling, associating, decision making, and mental 
organizing and coordinating. 

SOUND AND PATTERN PRACTICE; A pair of words or group of words followed 
by a similar sounding pair or group of words that have the same pattern 
of writing. This practice is intended to build up subconscious and 
instantaneous writing habits upon hearing the spoken word(s). In ii3 
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way^ the theory of writing specific sounds introduced through ProgrEurmed 
Words is reinforced hy Sound and Pattern Practice . 



words of the newly learned theory, the learner is given an opportunity 
to transcribe and write connected matter. The learner is constructing 
outlines from the patterned sentence which calls for independent and 
careful thinking. 

IffilNPORCEMEINT PLUS; A consolidation of all theory and High Frequency 
Words and Phrases learned to a certain point in the textbook. Rein- 
forcement Plus is in the form of short letters, stories, extensive 
Sound and Pattern Practice, and three weeks of daily entries in a "ITew 
Employee’s Diary." Reinforcement Plus follows Section I, Lesson iO; 
Section II, Lesson 15; Section III, Lesson 20; and Section IV, L(Jsson 25 . 
TEACHING-LEARNING TAPES: The teaching-learning tapes developed for 

each lesson in the textbook guide the students every minute in acquiring 
correct shorthand writing patterns by asking for active learner parti- ‘ 
cipation beyond the traditional shorttiand dictation tapes. These tapes 
depart from the mere mechanical writing of shorthand at varying rates of 
speed. Rather, these teaching -learning tapes require the learner to 
be actively engaged in and concerned with his notes by having him 
listen, write, check, correct, review, and read aloud in unison with the 
dictator on the tapes. The tapes direct the learner to work back and 
forth with his textbook and with his own shorthand notes. In this way, 
he is not allowed to stray from concentrating on what he is hearing 
and writing, while being assured he is correctly constructing his 
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outlines. The tape's reading and writing rates, as well at oggested 
transcribing rates, are at the average stand€u:ds given for each lesson 
in the textbook. Also, the study patterns presented in the tapes 
offer a self -practice plein that can bring about a rapid progression 
based upon the abilities of the individual student. 

READER IN fiLEMBNTARY ECONOMICS r A six -unit Reader in Elementary Economics 
was prepared to follow the Structured-Learning textbook. This inter- 
disciplinary approach to reviewing the theory of writing shorthand is 
accomplished by discussing such elementeiry economic topics as our pries 
system and how ecc:\omic growth comes about; gold as an international 
medixim of exchange and the importance of the Gold Standard; and unemploy- 
ment, • poverty, and automp.tion. Each unit contains approximately 1,800 
worrls, or a total of approximately 11,000 words, which reinforces the 
theory of writing shorthand and gives the student an opportunity to 
broaden his vocabvdary and understanding of elementary economics. 

Riture plans incliide Headers in areas such as medical, legal, science, 
and data processing. 

B. Textbook 

Physical Description of Textbook 

During the summer of 196 ^, June tlu:*ough the September opening of 
school, textbook materials were written and duplicated for the t’ ree 
experimental classes. 
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The textbook, Gregg Shorthand Structured - Learning Program , was 
reproduced on x 11" paper, using the semi -programmed format. The 
textbook contained five major sections and an append.1jc. The lessons 
were duplicated on white paper. At the end of each section, gold-colored 
papei’ was used to present the transcript for the preceding lessons. The 
sectional transcripts weie followed by Reinforcement Plus materials. It 
was decided that for this development phase of materials preparation, 
the Reinforcement Plus would adequately test the writing theory the 
students had learned in the previous lessons. Fbr this reason, the 
Reinforcement Plus and testing materials were not duplicated at the 
time the textbook was assembled. These materials were reproduced as the 
semester progressed and were then inserted into the textbool to become a 
part of the book itself . These pages were reproduced on ditt^. masters 
and run off on gold-colored paper to correspond with the sectional 
transcripts. 

An^^artist's drawing of a b3ack owl was spaced intermittently 
throughout the text to add variety and interest to the topics of 
standards, study hints, progress, and reminders. The following is an 
example of this owl caricature: 




Sectional Description of TextTjook 



Section I, containing Lessons 1 through 10, their transcript, and 
Reinforcement Plus, provided for: 

a. a programmed introduction for writing what we hear, 

b. the immediate automatization of the Gregg shorthand alphabet, 

c. the automatization of 53 High Frequency Words and 43 frequently 
used phrases at the writing rate of one outline per second, 

di a two-lesson introduction to the semi -programmed format that 
is used throughout the book; namely, the presentation of theory 
through Programmed Words followed by connected dictation mater- 
ials in the Sound and Pattern Practice 6uid Reinforcement. The 
three types of presentations used a four-step perceptual 
learning plan: 

1. Hear the word 

2. Pronounce the word 

3* Spell the word as pronoimced 
4. Write the word in shorthand 

Since the four-step perceptual learning plan must become an 
instantaneous and automatic response within each student, it 
was incorporated into a separate Practice Plan for each type 
of presentation (Programmed Words, Sound and Pattern Practice, 
emd Reinforcement), 

e. an introduction to Motion Study that is emphasized throughout 
the textbook. 
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f. the heginning of typewriter transcription with Lesson 6. This 
early, and thereafter constant, transcription offers the 
learner opportunities to detect his own errors. This type of 
detection leads to intelligent transcribing based on the 
writing of legible and correct3.y proportioned outlines. 

g. the introduction of suggested standards for reading shorthand 
plates. and student’s own notes, writing, and transcribing. 

The Sound and Pattern Practice, Reinforcement, and Reinforcemori 
Plus raaterials were coxmted in actual words rather than the 
usual syllabic-intensity word counting base. The two reasons 
for using actual word count were (l) that it is more realistic 
to teach and hence prepare students for the stenographic 
employment tests they will encounter when applying for Jobs 
which are frequently based on actual words, and (2) that since 
transcription is stai*ted in the sixth lesson, students can 
more easily and acciarately Judge the typewritten placement of 
their shorthand notes when transcribing. 

Section II contained Lessons 11 through 15, their transcript, and 
Reinforcement Plus. Beginning with Lesson 15, all lessons thereafter, 
except High Freqiiency Word and Phrase Lessons, were divided into two 
pai'ts, A and B- This division of lessons into parts A and B was pro- 
vided to make the course content flexible enough to provide techniques 
for maintaining the interest of an average class and yet to allow and 
furnish challenging work for the talented students. This second 




section provided for: 

a. the automatization of 22 High Frequency Words and frequently 
used phrases, 

h. the continuation of tlieoiy presentations through Programmed 
Words, Sound and Pattern Practice, and Reinforcement using the 
four- step perceptual learning plan, 

c. the continuation of en^hasis upon Motion Study, 

d. the continuation of typewriter transcription from the leai*ner's 
own notes, 

e. the continuation of suggested standards for reading shorthand 
plates and student’s own notes, writing, and transcribing. 

Section III contained Lessons l6 through 20, their transcript, and 
Reinforcement Plus. All. lessons in this section were divided into parts 
A and B, except lesson 18 which was High Frequency Words and Phrases. 
This section provided for: 

a. the automatization of 25 High Frequency Words and frequently 
used phrases, 

b. the continuation of theory presentations through Programmed 
Words, Sotind and Pattern Practice, and Reinforcement using the 
four-step perceptual learning plan, 

c. the continuation of emphasis upon Motion Study, 

d. the continuation of typewriter transcription from the learner's 

own notes, 

e. the contin\iation of suggested standards for reading shorthand 
plates and student's own notes, writing, and transcribing. 




Section IV contained Lessons 21 through 25, their transcript, and 
Reinforcement Plus. All lessons in this section were divided into parts 
A and B, except Lesson 22 which was High Frequency Words and Phrases. 

This sectio’i provided for the automatization of 25 High Frequency Words 
and frequently used phrases and the continuation of items "b." through 
"e." as listed above. 

The Appendix contained the following: 

Common Geographical Endings and Abbreviations, Post Office 
Abbreviations for the fifty states, principal cities in the 
Iftiited States, and a Review of Word Beginnings and Endings and 
Common Phrases. 

C. Tapes 

In preparation for the production of tapes to accompany the text- 
book a close scrutiny of the commercially available tapes and records 
showed that they were of varying vocabulary and length and that the 
dictation was given at different speeds. In essence, the tapes and 
records were a transference to audio oflhe textbook dictation materials. 
The initiators' classroom experiences with these audio materials proved 
to relieve the teacher of having to dictate to the class, but they were 
nob teaching the abilities the project initiators believe are necessary 
if students are to produce accurate transcripts. Thus, it was decided 
to approach the preparation and the recording of tapes so as tr include 
more then dictation at vaiying rates of speed. So much emphasis has been 
given to only speed in writirig shorthand, important as this is, that 
often correlating knowledge and skill has been neglected. 
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It can be said, therefore, that the objective in preparing the 
tapes to accompany this textbook was to make teaching more productive of 
the terminal abilities that stenography students must have to produce 
accurate transcripts. 

In producing the scripts for the teaching-learning tapes, the 
definition of the transcription process as defined by Adams was used 
as a guideline. Hence, these teaching -learning tapes would contain 
characteristics of certain blended skills and knowledges as listed by 
Adams: 

"1. Fluent reading of shorthand notes. 

2. Exact comprehension of the ideas involved. 

3» Exact placement of punctuation. 

k. Exact English construction 

• • • 

7* Knowledge of spelling and syllabication. 

... • . ”13 

Teaching-learning tape scripts were written to cover the first ten 
a.essons of the textbook. Tapes were cut following these scripts and 
they ranged in time tram 10 minutes to 20 minutes . It was determined 
that these tapes should be experimented with in classroom situations 
before proceeding with further script writing and cutting of tapes. The 
steps followed in preparing the teaching-learning tapes were: (l) vritin 

script, (2) recoiling tape, (3) trial use in classroom for teacher 



^^Ellzabeth S. Adams, "Analysis of the Process of Transcription," 
Factors of Learning and Teaching Techniques , Fburth Yearbook , Nationel 
Commercial Teachers Ftederation, I938. 
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observations and teacher -student reactions, comments, criticisms, and 
suggested additions and/or deletions, and (4) editing script. These 
four steps are predicated on the assumption that four additional steps 
would follow; namely, (5) second tape recording, (6) second trial class- 
room use for further refinements and revisions, (7) final script editing, 
and (8) final recording. 

The teaching-learning tapes produced under this project have been 

designed to develop an instantaneous’ writing response to the spoken 

* 

word by actively engaging the learner in writing shorthand, unison 
reading of plate notes and student notes, and the reviewing, correcting 
and interpreting of student notes. The theory of writing shorthand 
as presented in this book through Programmed Words was purposely omitted 
from the tapes. These words were not taped in order to avoid having the 
learners memorize mere lists of words. The Sound and Pattern Practice, 
Reinforcement, and Reinforcement Plus materials were taped with the 
express purpose of developing the learner's understanding of how to 
write connected dictation in a relaxed, accurate, and meaningful manner. 

D. Instructional FLlms 

Pour instructional films were made at the Audio-Visual Center of 
the San Francisco State College. These instructional films run for four 
minutes and are fitted into a plastic self-winding cartridge. The 
cartridge is slipped into an Instant Movie Projector which projects a 
rectangular picture frame from approximately 5x8 inches to 12 x 15 
inches. These instructional film cartridges can allow for indlviduc.1, 
small group, or class observations. 
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The black and white film entitled "Gregg Shorthand Motior. Study" 
demonstrates the correct motion patterns of writing shorthand. It 
illustrates fluency of writing and hand control. This film was made to 
accompany Lesson h, Motion Study. It offers a suggested practice plan 
for students to follow to gain the rapidity and unhesitating writing 
motion that is necessary for constructing fast, well-proportioned, and 
legible shorthand outlines. 

The film entitled "Sound and Pattern Practice, " also in black and 
white, was made to accompany Lesson 5, which is the first lesson in 
Soimd and Pattern Practice. This film demonstrates the suggested practice 
plein to be followed in working with the Sound and Pattern Practice in 
subsequent lessons. The film eraphasiises writing with a free unhesitating 
motion, holding the pen close to the paper and moving quickly from one 
outline to the next with no waste motion, at the rata of one outline 
per second. 

The beginning of transcription with Lesson 6 can be accompanied 
with a color film showing the transcribing process. This film, "How 
to Trauiscribe, " illustrates how a stenographer should be able to turn 
to the typewriter and immediately be^ia to transcribe her notes. The 
film shows the fast motion of inserting paper into the typewriter, 
positioning of shorthand notebook, eyes being kept on the shortheuid 
notebook while typing and returning typewriter cai*riage-, proofreading the 
transcript before removing paper from the typewriter, removing transcript 
from the typewriter, end marking the shorthand notebook to show the 
transcription of notes. 
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"Speed Progression, " another color film, illustrates the ease 
with which a knowledgeable shorthand writer can progress fiom 90 actual 
words a minute to 100 actual words a minute to 110 actual words a minute 
to 120 actual words a minute. This film illustrates that the increased 
rates of dictation do not alter the hand position or movement and that 
the legibility and proportion of shorthand outlines at 120 actual words 
a minute should be as quickly recognizible as at 90 actual words a 
minute. The writer in this film was a former student of the project 
initiators who had studied with the Structured-Learning Program's one- 
semester materials when they w^ere in the infancy stage of development. 

E. Overhead Projector 

A lefthand roll-type overhead projector was used exclusively in the 
three experimental classes to present this Gregg Shorthand Structured- 
Learning Program. As the instructors wrote lengthwise down the acetate 
roll, they used their free hand to turn the roll handle. This roll-type 
overhead projector allowed them to write continuously without having to 
stop to clean the projected "frame" or to substitute a new transparency. 
The roll-+ype projector also allowed for reverse rolling so that any 
portion of the written material could be returned to the screen. The 
instructors found this feature to be helpful for reviewing, comparing 
notes, spelling outlines, previewing, and reading aloud. 

One of the inherently favorable characteristics of Gregg shorthand 
is that it is not necessary to have an inked line for writing shorthand 
outlines. The instructors did not use any pennanently drawn writing 
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lines on the acetate roll to present the theory of writing. The absence 
of a writing line did not seem to he of concern to the students. 

F. Transparencies 

The overhead projector was also used to present previously prepared 
transparencies . 

Transparencies were prepared to present the shorthand alphabet, 
examples of motion study practice. High Frequency Words and Phrases, and 
materials from the Reinforcemerit. Pl^is exercises. The transparencies 
were prepared in both single and overlay form. Longhand writing and 
shorthand writing could be flashed on the screen together when using over 
lay transparencies, or individual longhand or shorthand writing could be 
presented by lifting off the top overlay. When the longhand overlay 
was folded over and only the shorthand writing remained on the screen, 
or when using a single transparency, students were asked to read aloud 
to develop a fast recognition response. Individual words could be 
pointed to or sentences and paragraphs could be read at the direction 
of the instmctor. 

G. Cheurts 

Wall charts were prepared to show the relationship of shorthand 
notes to the typewritten transcript. In using these charts, emphasis 
was placed upon the individuality of size of outlines that each writer 
will have when writing shorthand. Also, the cheurts were used to create 
an awareness within the student of the necessity to mentally visualize 
and relate the size of his notes to the typewritten transcript in deter- 
mining vertical €uid horizontal placement. 
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V. USE, mm, AND FINDINGS 



A. Time Schedules 

The experimental teaching of the Shorthand Structured-Learning 
Program, using th3 materials listed in Chapter IV, was started by the 
high school class. Group A, on September 13, 1965 * This class met for 
fifty minutes, Monday through Friday. A daily time allowance of six 
minutes was allowed for roll vaking, school announcements, return of 
papers, and the other commonly found classroom activities that precede 
actu'il ilnstruction and study. The total hours of instruction per week 
for Group A was 3 hours 40 minutes. 

Instruction for Group B, the college class, was started on 
Septemiber 20, 1965 * Group B students met on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday. Six minutes per meeting was also subtracted from their instruc- 
tion time, leaving a total of 5 hours 12 minutes per week. Table VIII 
shows the time schedifLes followed by the experimental classes, Groups A, 



B, and C. 



It should be pointed out that in maintaining the desired objec- 
tivity in the use and evaluation of this Structured-Learning Program, 



the students in Groups A B, teacher participant, project director. 



and project sponsor, determined through open-end discussions and 
evaluations that the textbook format could be improved. Thus, in 
October 19^5 certain lessons in Sections II and III were revised to 
make more effective presentations and to enlarge the learner's oppor- 
tunities for understanding by (l) broadening word selection ;. (2) adjusted 
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writing, reading, and transcribing standards for particular shorthand 

theory, and (3) physical re-arrangeioeut and placeuient of loaterials on 
the textbook pages. 

Group A students, the high school class, agreed to spend three 
weeks working through the revised materials. The college students 
reviewed the new materials on their own time, but did not devote 
additional classroom time in actually working with the textbook revisions. 
These mterials were later used with Group C, and it is felt by the 
project director and project sponsor that the changes have been worthy 
improvements to the overall effectiveness of the textbook and its 
accompanying instructional materials. 

The Manpower Development and Training Act class. Group C, began 
their instruction with the Structured-Learning Program on January 17, 

1966. They completed the textbook on May 6, I966. This group m^t 
daily for a weekly total of 6 hours 10 minutes, again allowing six 
minutes a day for sttadents to sign in, return papers, etc. 

Excluding the time allowances given to Group A as delineated In 
Table VIII, this group received a total of 95 hours 50 minutes. The 
total instruction time for Group B was 72 hours 48 minutes and for 
Group C, 92 hours 30 minutes. 

There seems to be no reason for the project initiators to doubt 
that the Structui^d-Iearning Program could be taught within a time 
period of one semester, given normal teaching and classroom conditions. 

The reader will understand that there was considerable classroom time 
spent in caring for and discussing details of the project that would not 
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"be necessary in future classes. It was the express intent of the project 
initiators that all the materials undergo as close attention and scrvinity 
as possible in this developmental phase. 

Upon the completion of the textbook, Group A and Group B students 
worked with the Header in Elementary Economics euid its teaching- le<3irning; 
tapes, until the end of their respective semesters. Group C students 
were part of an on-going trailing program €md at the time of writiing 
this report, June I966, they, too, were working with the Reader in 
Elementary Economics. Appendix E contains an excerpt of a unit from 
the Reader cu Elementary Economics. This excerpt will give the 
reader an indication of the vocabulary and content of the Reader. The 
film, "Speed Progression," mentioned in Chapter lY, shows this material 
being written at a progressive ten-actual-vords-a-mlnute rate; 90 
acttial words a minute to 120 actual words a minute. A copy of this 
film has been made to accompany this report. The film cartridge is 
being sent to the department of Health, Education, and W<elfare, 

Office of Education, to which Interested persons may make inquiries 
for viewing the film. 
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Time Schedules Followed by the Three Experimental Classes 
to Cooplete Textbook^ Gregg Shorthand Structured-Learning Pro£p*am 
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B. Motion Study Analysis 

The Reinforcement Plus exercises^ which were added to the textbook 
as class Instruction progressed^ were used as end-of- section examinations 
to test achievement of the students to that particular point In their 
learning and to determine course grades. In addition^ these student 
notes and transcripts were used to analyze what effect. If any, the 
Motion Study emphasis of this program had upon the legibility, propor- 
tion, and transcribing of shorthand outlines. 

While overall observations were made of individual outlines and 
writing continuity, the project director and sponsor gave particular 
attention to comparlns the following shorthand characters: A cmd £; 

K and Gs R and L; N and M; T and D; P, P and left S; and V, P, and 
comma S. Time and clerical asslstcmt limitations of this developmental 
project did not allow for as complete, thorough, and scientific analysis 
of Motion Study as the project Initiators would have liked. However, 
it is the opinion of the project director, project sponsor, and teacher 
penrtlclpant that: 

1. these three groups of students wrote more highly legible 
shorth&Lnd outlines than other classes within their teaching 
experiences; 

2. the results of the final examination, as discussed later In 
this chapter, will give statistical evidence of the student's 
ability to write, read, and transcribe his notes from unfamiliar 
material with a high degree of accuracy; 
















3> the students themselves found the Motion Study emphasis to be 
an aid In their writing as shown In Table IX. (This table 
shows student response to a questionnaire evaluating the 
co^irse . ) 

C. Questionnaire 

A questionnaire entitled "Evaluation of Shorthand Structured- 
Learning Program" was given to each group upon the completion of the 
textbook and follo^^ng the final examination. Student responses to 
this questionnaire are given In Table IX. 

The questionnaire was completed by 29 students from Group A, 

25 from Group and 12 from Croup C. The Group C students show a 
trend of more positive responses than either Group A or B. On the 
whole, all threts groups responded in favor of the Shorthand Structured- 
Learning Frogrem. 

It is Interesting to note that students In Groups A and C ranked 
the teacher tl'drd In order of the greatest help In their learning 
shorthand, w)dle Group B students ranked the teacher fourth. It can 
be inferred from thlfii ranking that Groups A and C lecmed more heavily 
on their teacher than did the Independent thinking college students In 
Gro\]p B. 

Groups A and B ranked the overhead projector Immediately after 
the teacher as being the greatest help, fourth ard fifth, respectively. 
Undoubtedly, these two groups had a firm association of the teacher 
and the overhead projector being close to one and the sane thing In 



aiding their learning shorthand. Group C students, on the other hand, 
evidently’ disassociated the teacher from the overheeui projector even 
though all presentations were made by the teacher writing on the 
projector. 

The college students rcmked "treuiscrlbing own notes” in third 
position, while Group A ranked transcribing as fifth and the adult class 
Group C,' ranked transcribing as fourth. The ranking of tremscription in 
this sequence by the three groups indicates that the Independence of 
thinking and performing for theamelves was more appealing to the college 
and adult classes than it was to the high school students. 

A possible reason for Group B and Group C ra n ki n g the textbook 
first and the tapes second, while Group A ranked them vice versa, 
could have been a zesM;ilt of Groups B and C having spent more time out- 
side of class studying; with the textbook. This ranking also seems to 
show that the high school student is more dependent upon and attuned 
to the classroom for learning. 
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Table IX 

> 



Evaluation of Shorthand 







1. Did you Ilka the way this hook vas designed; that Is, providing space 
for you to vrlte and transcribe? 



2. Did this book stimulate Independent thlxiklng and understanding of 
what you were writing? 



3« Xd>d you like the owl caricature and his words of encouragement and 
suggestions? 



4. Did you find this book to be dull or uninteresting? 



5* Did you like the different colors of paper? 



6. Did you enjoy working through the Irogrammed Words? 



7* Did the Sound and Pattern ilhcactlce adequately cover the theory lecumed 
In the Programmed Words? 



8. Did the Reinforcement Sentences adequately bring together the 
Prograioiied Words and Sound and Pattern Practice? 



# 

9* Did you find the nigh Frequency Words and Phrases easy to leemi? 



IX). Should the High Frequency Words In Lesson 22 and 26 have been In 
earlier lessons? 
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Table IX 



Structured Learning Program 
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Group A Group B Group C Total 

Yes no Undecided Yes No Undecided Yes IIo Undecided Yes No Und, 



28 1 



2k 1 



11 1 



63 3 



26 



20 1 



12 



58 1 7 



23 k 



17 3 5 91 2 i »989 



3 2k 2 



1 22 



1 11 



5 57 



2k 2 3 21 1 3 83 



53 6 



20 7 



22 



12 



54 7 5 



28 



23 



11 



62 



27 1 



23 2 



12 



62 3 1 



20 6 3 25 



12 



57 6 3 



18 



11 



15 2 8 9 2 



42 4 20 
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Rank, the following (first, second, third, etc.) in the order of their 
greatest help to your learning shorthand: 



To which of the above do you think more class time should have been 
devoted? 

Approximately how much time away from class- -per week- -have you spent on 
the study of shorthand? 



vniat suggestions can you make for improving the textbook, tapes, over- 
head projector writing- -or any ideas to improve the course as a whole? 



What do you intend to do with your shorthand skill? 
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Group A 


Group B 


Group C 


Tapes 


Textlbook 


Textbook 


Textbook 


Tapes 


Tapes 


Teacher 


Transcribing own notes 


Teacher 


Overhead projector 


Teacher 


Transcribing own notes 


Transcribing own notes 


Overhead projector 


Films 


Films 


Films 


Overhead projector 


Transparencies 

> 


Transparencies 


Transparencies 


Tapes 


Tapes 


Tapes 


Group A 


Group B 


Group C 


12 hours 


10 hours 


l4 hours 


4 hours 


3 hours 


7 hoars 


Average y hours 


8 hours 


10 hours 



Coccenaus of Group A, B, and C that they wjuld have liked tapes dictating 

materials not found in the textbook and more class time to transcribe 
their notes. ‘ 

This <3,uestlon brOu^t the obvious answer; as esqpressed a member of 
the adult class, "Use it!" In general, the adults in Group C, thought 
the question was superfluous. 

Group A students most frequently responded "to get a Job when I graduate," 
and "in case I go to college. I'll need it." 

Group B students, other than the four teacher trainees, said they were 
taking the course to provide a way for taking notes while in college 
and to enable them to find a Job. 
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D. AneOysls of Data and Flndlnga 
To evaluate the results of this Structured-Learning Frogram, a 
final examination was administered inmediately upon, ccanpletion of the 
textbook and its accompanying materials. The test was taped so that 
the three groups would receive the identical final examination and 
so that there would he no variance in speed of dictation, pronounciation, 
voice inflection, or the admission of any other variable that could 
influence the test results. The teat consisted of two letters. The 
first letter contained 165 total actual words dictated at the rate of 
60 actual words per minute. The second letter contained I63 total 
actual words dictated at the rate of 80 actual words per minute. Thus, 
there was a total possible score of 328 actual words to be written in 
shorthand €ind transcribed. No part of the taped material was previewed 
for the three groups. The tests were scored by reading the students' 
shorthand notes and transcripts. One point was deducted from the toted 
word count for any word omitted or substituted in the transcript. 

The primary concern of this examination was to determine whether or 
not students at these three levels, hlc^ school, college, and adult 
education, after having used the same Structured-Learning Program, 
would be able to write a legible, weld-proportioned outline for 
unfamiliar material and then be able to read what they had written 
by transcribing their notes on the typewriter. 
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A test of the hypothesis thi^t the three groups would score the 

same in the final examination was made, using the Kruskal-Wallis H 

1 ^ ^ 
test. Analysis of variance was not an appropriate statistical device 

to use in this study of the final examination grades since Bartlett ' s 

test Indicated that the three groups did not have homogenous variance 

The results of the H test show that the three groups are essentially 

the same in achievement as measured by their final examination grades. 
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Table X 

Final Examination 
Means by Groups 



Group 


Means 


A 


292.12 


B 


266.83 


C 


259*42 


Ototal 


275.3 



ik 

'William H. Kruskal and W. Allen Wallis^ "Use of Banks in One> 
Criterion Variance Analysis/' Joum^ of tne American Statistical 
Association . Vol. 47 (December 1952). 

^5 Helen M. Walker ari Joseph Lev, Statistical Inference (New York, 
1953). 
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iiKsnor 






H Test 



H - ^ 

N (N + 1) ^ 



R 



j - 3 (N + 1) 



T=T 



N. 






H » 1.56 



aie calculated value of H (I. 56 ) is slgntficantOy lass than the 
critical value of X? at 3l» (5»99l)^ so the hypothesis is accepted. 

The final examination grades are shovm in Table Xll'^’or ?Slroup.i\, 
in Table mx^jrcir Gro\^ B,- and iWO^e XXV fM^Oroup C. 
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Table XII 



Final Examination 
Group A 






60 wpm 



80 wpm 




wordsl 



Total 

(328^actMal_word8 ) 



1 


135 


148 


283 


2 


114 


135 


249 


3 


165 


160 


325 


4 


96 


100 


196 


5 


158 


150 


308 


6 


137 


108 


245 


7 


159 


152 


311 


8 


105 


112 


217 


9 


164 


161 


325 


10 


158 


161 


319 


11 


165 


163 


328 


12 


161 


153 


314 


13 


163 


160 


323 


14 


165 


160 


325 


15 


159 


158 


317 


16 


128 


124 


252 


17 


160 


143 


303 


18 


134 


149 


283 


19 


146 


136 


282 


20 


165 


158 


323 


2i 


164 


133 


297 


22 


133 


133 


266 


23 


162 


141 


303 


24 


152 


153 


305 


25 


134 


138 


272 


26 


164 


160 


324 



ja • 26 
X - 292.12 
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l^ble xm 
Final Scamlnation 




u 

• 

• 


1 


Group B 








6o wpu 


80 vpm 


Total 


student 


(lC 5 ^^actmi 


actual words ) ( 328 '^ctual words ) 


1 


163 


162 


327 


2 


120 


50 


170 


3 


163 


153 


316 


k 


l£s 


151 


313 


5 


l 4 i» 


U 7 


261 


6 


163 


144 


307 


7 


i£2 


124 


286 


8 


165 


163 


328 


9 


164 


161 


325 


10 


124 


97 


221 


11 


162 


151 


313 


12 


162 


153 


315 


13 


163 


159 


324 


14 


149 


86 


235 


15 


165 


131 


296 


l 6 


144 


117 


261 


17 


150 


145 


295 


18 


165 


160 


325 


19 


155 


139 


294 


20 


164 


147 


311 


21 


161 


150 


311 


22 


164 


161 


325 


23 


125 


128 


253 


24 


. 109 


20 


129 


25 


157 


55 


212 


26 


120 


50 


170 


27 


119 


50 


169 


28 


122 


0 


122 


29 


160 


64 


224 


CO 
fl H 






0 


. ER?C ^ 






4 




M\ 

i':M 







r 












HiliWil^iiiirtfiii 



7 *^ 




•smj^ nv 
final Kxwttinatlon 
C^oi;qp C 



SOMpm Bo vpa Ibtal 

(l6S aCtWtl actuai WOlPdsUSga actual wnrrt a^ 
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®ie restilts of the Buelnese Snglish Test scores for the three gsroups 



are given below In Table 









Table XV 










Business English Test 






Group A 




GroiQ) B 


Group C 




1 


85 


1 


104 


1 


69 


2 


60 


2 


95 


2 


65 


3 


88 


3 


98 


3 


80 


k 


66 


4 


89 


4 


92 


5 


73 


5 


87 


5 


83 


6 


90 


6 


68 


6 


73 


7 


88 


7 


85 


7 


78 


8 


75 


8 


96 


8 


45 


9 


82 


9 


101 


9 


83 


10 


83 


10 


91 


10 


66 


11 


94 


11 


89 


U 


85 


12 


71 


12 


. 94 


12 


66 


13 


82 


13 


95 






lU 


93 


14 


88 






15 


93 


15 


88 






16 


76 


16 


90 






17 


68 


17 


104 






18 


85 


18 


107 






19 


73 


19 


66 






20 


93 


20 


98 






21 


84 


21 


94 






22 


89 


22 


93 






23 


101 


23 


/CA 

ww 






24 


86 


24 


80 






25 


101 


25 


83 






26 


95 


26 


100 


- 








27 


90 










28 


92 










29 


102 






n » 26 




n > 


: 29 


n s 12 




X a 83.62 




E r 


» 90.86 


X = 73.75 





i^aln> Bartlett’s test was used to test the hypothesis that all 



students were from the same population In respect to variance on the 
Business English Test scores 
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TIi 6 i^suXI/S o£ BcurtXc'b't ' 8 'tcs't sliowod 'tha't l/hc VQ2*l£tnco8 wl’thln 'fch6 
l/hroc groups Are hottog^AOus* ‘Iho h^othesls 'that tha mecui scores on 
the Business EngXlsh Test are the same was tested with a one-way 
analysis of variance,^ 

The analysis of 'variance test showed that the hypothesis could be 
rejected^ that the differences In the Business Sngllsh Test scores are 
not due to chance. Since the calculated P value of 10.78 exceeds the 
critical value of P at the one per cent level (4.98), the differences 
are significant and the hypothesis Is rejected. 

— ■■■ , II,. ,11,, I , ,11,1, -i ■■ I ■■■ ■ ___ _ 

Table XVI 

i\nalysls of Variance Table 
Business English Test 
Groups A, B, and C. 



Source of Variation 


Sum 

of Souares 


Degrees 
of Preedom 


Estimate 
of Variance 


F 


Between Groups 


2 , 5 ^ 5.14 


2 


1 , 282.57 


X0.78<h» 


Within Groups 


T,6X3.85 


a 


U 8.97 




Total 


10,1T8.99 


66 


— 




**^Slgnlf leant at the 1 per cent le'vel. 







17 

Ibid. 
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It can ba concXu4ad that even though the three groups were 
significantly different in their Snglish achievement nusasured by. 
the Business English Test, they attain essentially, the same level of 
proficiency in the final shorthand and transcription examination. 
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VI. C(»ICLaSICa9S, BtFUmiOnS, and KECmMENMIIOIlB 

A. Conclusions 

It can be concluded from the findings of this developmental 
project: 

1. That the one-semester stenography course. Shorthand Structured- 
laarning Program, developed under this project shoved no significant 
differences in the shorthand writing and transcribing abilities of 
students at three levels of educational achievement; high school, 
college, and adult education. 

2. That the Structured-Learning Program combining the writing of 
shorthand cujd beginning trcuiscrlption was taught within a time interval 
of a low of 72 hours 48 minutes to a high of 95 hours 50 minutes, 
which time interval fails within a generally accepted one-semester 
time period. 

3* That the shorthand textbook and its accouiianying teaching- 
learning materials developed under this project contain: 

a. theoretical presentations that are correct, simple and 
general; 

b. texminology that is correct, consistent, aind understandable. 

4* That the Shorthand Structured-Learning Program is a teachable 

course and adaptable to the needs of average and talented high school, 
adult education, and college students. 

5* That the results of an English test couM not be used as a 
reliable predictor of success with the Shorthand Structured-Learning 
Program. 
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6* That the Shorthand Structured-Learning Program la a flesrilble 
cotirse that can be adapted to various time limitations of instruction. 

B. Ittplications 

The implications of this pilot study seem worthy of being brought to 
the attention of l>uslnes8 and academic educators > administrators > cur- 
riculum coordinators^ and organizational planning people at all levels of 
education. The following paragraphs are written with the ideas in mind 
that introduced the reader to Chapters I and II of this report. 

The firsts and perhaps most crucial inplication that can be drawn 
from this pilot study pertains to the people working with the Manpower 
Development and Training Act program. The group of MDTA adults in this 
project^ as stated earlier^ were from minority races ^ from various iiypes 
of backgrounds > and with little or no educational successes. Yet, after 
working fox* a few months with the stenography program as offered at the 
John Adams Adult School^ these women were able to orient much of their 
thinking and attitudes toward finding a place for themselves in the job 
market. It seems very likely that the Shorthand Stxuctured— Learning 
Program gave them a needed realistic approach to learning stenographic 
skills. They could immediately see fuid understand the necessity of writ- 
ing legible and correct outlines; the necessity of developing their 
typewz^ting skills; the necessity of coordinating the physical and mental 
functions that are demanded of a stenographer trainee. The inportant 
aspect of the program was that they were actively engaged in a method of 
learning at which they could succeed. 
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An equally Inportant point to bring out about this study is the time 
interval spent in working through the Structured-Learning Program. A high 
of 95 hours to a low of 72 hotirs to complete this program (shorthand and 
beginning transcription) leads to a favorable comparison of it over the 
tsradltional two-semester beginning shorthand time allowance. Today, the 
generally accepted plan for teaching stenography is to spend two semesters, 
approximately 8o hours classroom Instruction per semester, or l6o hours 
classroom instruction, learning only to read and write shorthand. Then, 
a second year , approximately l6o hours classroom instruction, is spent 
teaching shorthand and typewriter transcription. 

It seems reasonable and feasible to believe that the Shorthand 
Structured-Learning Program can reduce by half the amount of time presently 
being used to train stenographers. The Shorthand Structured-Learning 
Program meets today *s trends by providing a program that shortens instruc- 
tion time, applies an interdiscipllnfiory approach to Instruction, and 
presents a flexible program for both the average and talented students. 

C. Recommendations 

The following recommendations are made on the basis of the findings 
and conclusions of this experimental project: 

1. That a second phase of this developmental project be made as 
soon es possible. 

2. That the Phase II project be a large scale experiment to compare, 
contrast, and evaluate the Shorthand Structured-Learning Program 
developed under this project, Pnase I, with the tradltloneO. course 
materleQ.s and presentations now in use. 




3* That four educatlonaX levala should participate In Phase II 
namely, adult education, high school, junior college, and four-year 
college. 

4 That an equal mnnber of control and esiperlmental classes 
participate In Phase II where uniformity of educational background 
for each level of education could be used for coiqparatlve purposes. 
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Ammu A 

The Business English Test Is one of a series of three vocational 
tests prepared by Dr. John T. Dailey^ Director of the Blucatlon Fesearch 
Center at The George Washington Iftiiverslty. Dr. Dailey served as 
Program Director of Project TALENT, a government-sponsored survey of 
the psychological characteristics of the nation's youth, from 1958 to 
1964. Dr. Kenneth B. Hoyt, Brofessor of Education at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Is Director of the l^clalty Oriented Schools Research 
Progaram, and he sexved as Vocational Consultant In the proparatlon 
of The Dailey Vocational Test Series. 

!D]e 30-mlnute Business English Test measures knowledge of the 
fundamentals of English essentials In secretarial, clerical, and busi- 
ness careers. The examination contains 111 sentences which tests 
recognition of granmatlcal errors In punctuation, spelling, capitali- 
zation, and correct usage and graanar. Within each sentence Is one 
kind of error, or no error, and the examinee must recognize and Indicate 
the type of error. If any, that ocoirs in each sentence. 

The Business English Test is msed as a guide for counseling 
Junior and senior high school and specialty school students who are 
considering business training or secretarial occupations such as 
secretary, stenographer, or clerk-typist. 

The three normative studies made for this test were from: 
a. a stratified sample of public high schools, grades 9 - 12, 
where approximately 12,000 females were given the Business English 
Test; 
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b. approxlmtely 3>000 bv^iniss-secretarlal echool students to 
obtain a norm by area of specialization^ and 

c. selected business and industrial eisployees to obtain indue- 

« 'V ♦ i 

trial norms. 

r ■■ ' . ' ' * » ' ■ ■■ 

The publisher of the Business English Test is Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Electronic scoring services my be obtained from the company. 
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Ammsx B 

The Iowa Quests of Bducatlonal Bav«lo|)imeat are published by Science 
Research Associates^ Chicago, Illinois. This test Is given to all 
students In their Junior year at El Camlno High School. 

The Iowa Tests of Educational Development Is made up of nine 
different tests, designed to measure the educational growth of high 
school students. jRather than concentrating on knowledge of names, 
dates, and fonmilas, the tests have been prepared to cover a broad 
Intellectual understanding and skill and the ability to use what has 
been learned. Science Research provides a national pc^rcentlle score, 
called the national nedian, to allow local School comparisons with 
national percentiles. 

The nine aareas covered by the Iowa Tests of Educational Develop- 
inent axe: (1) Social Studies Background, (2) Natural Sciences Back- 
ground, (3) Correctnees of Expression, (4) Quantitative Thinking, 

( 3 ) Reading— Social Studies, (6) Beading— Natural Sciences, (7) Beading 
Literature, (8) General Vocabulary, and (9) Use of Sources of Infomia- 
tlon. A conposlte score Is made of Tests 1 throu^^ 8. This coiqposlte 
score provides an overfall picture of the student's abilities In the 
Skins numerated above. 
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San Franolaco .State College ueea the Scholastic i^tltude Test (SM!) 
tu teat entering lower division students* The purpose of this test> as 
used at San FTanolscp State College^ la to determine the reasoning 
ability of students at the bright adult level to provi.de on estimate 
of their liberal arts s^olarshlp potential* 

The verbal portion ft the test la 90 minutes In lergtb end consists 
of ninety ooopletlon Itema^ oPPOsltes^ analogies^ and paragraph conopre- 
henslOQ* This aectlon measures the ability of the student to read with 
understanding^, to reason with verbal material^ and to perceive word 
relationship^* The reading passages are drawn from a variety of fields^ 
such as the humanltl6s^> science, and socleO. sciences* 

Thf matheiwtlcal portion of the test Is 60 minutes In length; and 
Its sixty Items coyer arithmetic reasoning, algebra, and elementary 
geometry^ It measures the ability to understand and to solve problems, 
stressing, reasoning rather than specific course eontent of secondary 
school isathematlcs* 

The ^AT scores are reported as standard scores with a range of 200 
to 800 sod a pean of |^00 and a standard deviation of 100* The SAT scor- 
ing formula Is Rights -*25 Wrong* The SAT scholastic staining percentile 
equivalents given on page 26 for Gtoiq^ B 'Students were based upon the 
scores of 137I lower division 8F8C students who registered for the 1964 
fall semester and for whom cumulative GSPa/s available at the end of 
the 1964-65 year* 
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APEBHDIX D 

General Aptitude Test Battery^ GATB, is composed of nine 
sections. !Ihe Test *battery covers (l) verbal aptitude, (2) numerlced 
aptitude, (3) spatial aptitude, (4) form perception, (5) clerical 
perception, (6) motor coordination, (7) finger dexterity, (8) manual 
dexterity, and (9) the G factor, representing the testee's overall 
aptitude, ^e G factor derived from this battery Is roughly equivalent 
to an Individual's learning abilities, or intelligent quotient, as 
derived from Its spatial, verbal, and perception aptitude results. 

!lbls test was developed and validated by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Ecoployment Securi’^. It has been analyzed 
by Dr. Donald Super, Teachers College, Columbia tftilversity; Dr. Patterson 
of the University of Minnesota; and Dr. D\rorak of the Ihilted States 
finployment Service. Bellablllty and validity factors were obtained as 
a result of measuring and testing with 4,QOO individuals, ^0^ male and 
50^ female. This saispling was stratified by occupations according to 
the 1940 census, excluding agrlcultiiral occupations. The figures vere 
also stratified by age and education. Individuals taking the test must 
be at least sixteen years of age, with no upper age limit, and must have 
had at least six years of schooling in the Ihilted States. 

The participants In this project were administered the GATB under 
its standard condition requirement of no less than eight persons nor 
more than twenty persons being examined at one time. The test is two and 
a half hours in length. The primary purpose for administering the GATB 
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to this project ' s Group C . itudents vas to aid counselors In determining 
the individual's strong and weak points and whether or not the individual 
showed on aptitude to enroll in this Stenography Bhtry course. No. 5057- 
007-I> Nsnpower Develppment and ^edning Act. 
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APPENDIX E 



Header in Elementary Economics 
Unit Excerpt 

When the country was youngs a mem's stemdard of living ) 
depended in large measure on his skilly initiative > strength^ 
and wisdom. With his "good right arm" he wrested a living for ) 
himself aiid his family from forest > field and stream. 

) 90 actual 

The attitude prevailed that poverty was "God's Judgment words per 
against the undeserving." Poor people consoled themselves ) minute 
with the thought that riches would come if only they made 
themselves more deserving*— if only they were able to work ) 

harder and develop more wisdom. Although most people were 

poor and remained so, they had hope. They easo had Mother ) 

Nature to provide them with fish and game, free for the taking. 

) 

Then the virgin woodland was cut down emd in its place 
sprouted a thicket of smoking factories. Before long a man's ) 
standard of living came to depend, not only on his skill, 
initiative, strength and wisdom, wuu also on an incredibly )100 actual 
intricate mechanism of assembly lines, offices and stores to words per 
provide him with the opportunity to work. )minute 



Although the Americem economy made great strides, progress ) 
was not steady. A crisis occurred in the 1930® and stsfong 
right arms by the millions were reduced to re€u:hing for doles 
of thick bread and thin soup. Workers, who had lost the ability 
to achieve economic sec\urity by individual action, sought it ) 
collectively throtigh lajrge unions emd strong governments. 

Programs such as Social Security, UheaQ>loyment Compensation, ) 
relief and public welfare helped many escape the hobnailed 110 actual 

heel of want. The continuation of such governmental activities )words per 
is thought by many to be one reason why we have avoided major minute 
depressions and improvetd the lot of the poor over the last ) 

20 years. 



Another reason, p<srhaps more Important, is the technological 
revolution that was noorlshed so effectively by World War II. ) 
New methods and machines have Increased the productivity of 
Amerlcem workers tremendously in the space of a few decades. ) 
Able to produce more> most of us have been able to buy more and 
the general standax^ of living has risen to a level that our ) 
grandfathers never ev<m dreamed of. 






) 




LIVING WITH CH/VNGE IN AMERICA. It's ironic, but the 
technological revolution which opened the door to prosperity 120 actual 
for the majority, also slammed that door tight shut in the face )words per 
of a sizeable minority. The essence of the revolution is minute 

ch6UQge — accelerating and pervasive change. Not only has the way) 
we produce goods in our factories undergone sweeping chemge but 
so has the way we sell groceries, teach school, heal the sick, ) 
and raise crops, to give but a few illustrations. 
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